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Whether  you  niake  your  holiday  a  week-end  or 
a  fortnight,  you  can’t  equal  the  attractions  of 
the  Ambassador  at  Atlantic  ('ity.  You’ll  find 
every  feature  for  your  enjoyment  and  comfort 
in  the  magnificent  Ambassador,  Atlantic  City’s 
finest  hotel,  located  directly  on  the  boardwalk 
with  most  of  its  guest  rooms  facing  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  Daj'time  sports  and  activities,  riding  on 
the  beach,  golf,  tennis,  swimming  in  indoor 
pool.  Spacious  sun  decks  and  solarium.  Fine 
restaurants  and  smart  entertainment,  and 
dancing  to  a  famous  orchestra.  Peaceful 
slumber,  with  the  soothing  sound  of  the  surf 
lulling  you  to  sleep.  Try  it  now! 
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William  Hamilton,  Managing  Director 
Brighton  Avenue  at  the  Beach 
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LESS  THAN  TWO  MINUTES 

out  of  a  24-hour  day!  About  as  long  as  it 
takes  to  read  this  column!  That’s  the 
trifling  amount  of  time  elapsed  since  the 
discovery  of  America,  compared  to  the 
half-million  years  of  prehistoric  and 
civilized  mankind’s  existence  ...  With 
vivid  comparisons  such  as  this.  On  the 
Road  to  Civilization — a  new  high- 
school  text  by  Heckel  and  Sigman — 
provokes  real  interest  in  world  history. 

LIGHT  from  an  ordinary  candle,  one 
hundred  feet  away,  is  about  equal  to  the 
amount  that  all  the  stars  give  us. 

INDIANA  has  just  adopted  On  the 
Road  to  CrvmzATiON  for  5  years  ex¬ 
clusive  basal  use.  City  and  county 
adoptions  (more  than  a  hundred  in  the 
past  few  months)  attest  the  merit  of  this 
book’s  colorful  style  and  content.  Would 
you  like  a  wall  copy  of  the  chart,  "Man’s 
March  firom  Earliest  Times,”  appearing 
in  this  book?  If  so,  better  write  at  once. 

FIREWOOD  is  still  the  source  of  one 
eighth  of  the  world’s  power. 

BUSINESS  ETHICS  forms  a  fasci¬ 
nating  and  abundantly  illustrated  chap¬ 
ter  in  Introduction  to  Business.  This 
outstanding  text  has  just  been  adopted 
for  exclusive  basal  use  in  Florida.  In  its 
recommendation,  the  committee  espe¬ 
cially  commented  on  the  vocabulary, 
which  has  been  scientiflcally  checked' to 
meet  ninth-grade  level. 

PEOPLE  laugh  400  times  more  often 
than  they  cry.  Women,  the  psycholo¬ 
gists  tell  us,  laugh  less  than  men  and 
weep  three  times  as  frequently. 

WEIGHT  was  the  basis  for  selling 
books  in  Russia  as  late  as  1840.  Figured 
this  way,  the  price  of  The  Winston 
Simplified  Dictionary  for  Schools  is 
less  than  three  cents  an  ounce — the  cost 
of  flrst-class  postage.  But  its  real  value 
lies  in  its  lack  of  weighty  deflning  words. 

S  TJI  TfS  T/CS  on  schools  20  years  ago, 
are  interesting.  Although  the  number  of 
children  6  to  17  years  of  age  is  now  17  % 
greater,  school  enrollments  gained  27  %, 
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DAILY- LIFE  ARITHMETICS 

With  emphasis  on  understanding,  meaning,  and  insight 


This  important  new  series  makes 
arithmetic  interesting,  challenging, 
sensible,  useful,  and  “natural”  in  a 
way  that  has  never  been  done  before. 

An  experimentally  developed  course 
for  grades  1  and  2  provides  pupils’ 
workbooks,  the  core  of  the  course, 
number  storybooks,  and  helpful  teach¬ 
ers’  manuals,  (circular  646) 

The  course  for  grades  3  through  8 
provides  a  three-book  and  a  six-book 
edition,  with  pupils’  workbooks  and 
teachers’  manuals,  (circular  637) 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


YEA 


TEAM! 


The  modern  Motor  Bus  offers  the  most  convenient  and  economi¬ 
cal  method  of  transporting  groups  to  ballgames,  picnics, 
historical  tours,  and  the  like.  Athletic  associations  will  find  buses 
the  easy  way  to  carry  teams  to  distant  points. 

Investigate  Public  Service  Charter  Buses.  They  are  comfortable, 
roomy,  safe  and  handled  by  a  trained  personnel.  They  are  backed 
by  the  resources  of  one  of  the  world’s  largest  bus  operating 
companies. 

Write  or  telephone  “CHARTER  BUS  SERVICE”  at  the 
nearest  Public  Service  office. 
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Grievances  Committee 

Is  To  Meet  May  13 

The  Grievances  and  Redress  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  at  the  Robert  Treat 
Hotel,  Newark,  on  May  13  at  7:30 
P.  M.  Teachers  with  matters  to  bring 
before  the  Committee  are  invited  to 
attend. 

If  documents  are  to  be  submitted, 
please  have  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Adelaide  E.  Davis, 
Newton  Street  School,  Newark,  in 
sufficient  time  before  the  date  of  the 
meeting  so  that  the  Committee,  may 
familiarize  itself  with  the  facts. 

(See  Committee  statement  on  Con¬ 
tents  page,  for  further  information.) 


BOOKS  ON  SALARIES 

(From  the  Professional  Improvement 
Committee,  Classroom  Teachers) 

Teachers'  Salaries 
W.  S.  Elsbree. 

Personnel  Problems  of  the  Teaching 
Staff 

£.  £.  Lewis. 

The  Single  Salary  Schedule 
L.  L.  Morris. 

The  Operation  and  £ffects  of  a  Single 
Salary  Schedule 
Rosewell  Page. 


Zurich 

with  the 

Classroom 

teachers 

at  the  Popular 

MOLLY  PITCHER 
in  Red  Bank 

May  7-1  P.M. 

n 


Make  reservations  before  May  1, 
if  possible,  with  your  county  com¬ 
mittee  member,  or  the  chairman, 
Juliet  M.  Roche,  280  Van  Nostrand 
Avenue,  Jersey  City. 
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The  President's  Page 


Which  Shall  Tip  the  Scale? 


?  ?  WHAT  SERIES  ?  ? 


PROVIDES  a  planned  ten-year  program  for  Grades  III  to  XII? 
MEETS  requirements  of  leading  syllabi  and  courses  of  study? 

HAS  activities  closely  related  to  pupil  needs  and  interests? 

HAS  grammar  and  mechanics  arranged  in  an  easy-to-use  Handbook? 

IS  completely  equipped  with  Practice  Books  and  Teacher’s  Manuals? 
IS  USED  with  satisfaction  and  enthusiasm  in  thousands  of  schools: 

TRESSLER  and  OTHERS 
English  in  Action  Series 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  VARICK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Scribners  announce  the  publication  of 

Real  Life  Arithmetics 

STEP-BY-STEP  Series 

New  Jersey  teachers  will  multiply  their  teaching  successes  with 
these  brand-new  books,  so  right  in  content,  procedure,  and  grade 
placement  of  topics.  REAL  LIFE  ARITHMETICS  emphasize  the 
social  significance  of  arithmetic  and  the  development  of  the  child’s 
ability  to  think  quantitatively.  Motivations,  problems,  activities, 
illustrations — all  are  based  on  children’s  real  life  experiences  and 
widening  interests. 

The  Authors:  E.  A.  BOND,  Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics, 
Western  Washington  College  of  Education;  ROLLO  G.  REY¬ 
NOLDS,  Principal  of  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers  College,  Col¬ 
umbia  University;  CARL  N.  SHUSTER,  Head  of  Department  of 
Mathematics,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Trenton,  and 
ROSCOE  L.  WEiST,  President,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
at  Trenton. 

Yoa  are  invited  to  write  for  details  about  these  new  books. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Classroom  Teachers 
List  Luncheon  Date: 

May  7  at  Molly  Pitcher 

The  big  spring  social  event  for  the 
Classroom  Teachers,  our  annual  lunch¬ 
eon,  has  been  set  for  May  7  at  the 
Molly  Pitcher  in  Red  Bank.  Reserve 
the  date,  the  dollar  and  your  friends. 
Tell  your  county  chairman  before  May 
1  that  you  are  coming.  Tickets  are  $1. 
If  you  like,  you  may  send  reservations 
direct  to  me  at  280  Van  Nostrand 
Avenue,  Jersey  City. 


Dates  for  the  county  meetings  are 
being  set  rapidly,  with  South  Jersey 
planning  to  meet  during  the  week  of 
April  17.  In  Camden  County  the 
chairman  will  be  Rachel  Donnalley; 
in  Gloucester,  Marion  Prosch;  in  Sa¬ 
lem  it’s  Eva  Crim;  in  Cumberland, 
Mary  Sarewitz;  in  Cape  May,  Honor 
Bright  Allen;  and  in  Burlington,  it’s 
Anne  Yarrington.  Union  County  will 
meet  on  April  26  under  the  leadership 
of  Mary  Hopkins. 


Your  publicity  chairman  buffetted 
blustery  breezes  while  that  new  boy, 
AASA,  had  a  convention  in  Atlantic 
City.  If  it  wasn’t  breakfast  at  7:30, 
it  was  lunch  or  again  dinner  and  in 
between  times  one  just  had  to  stop  in 
for  tea. 

Gay  corsages  of  jonquils  brought  the 
title  of  the  book  to  everyone  present 
when  Mary  D.  Barnes  presented  the 
National  Classroom  Teachers’  Ninth 
Yearbook  to  President  Tarbell  in  the 
Trellis  Room  of  the  Ritz-Carlton.  Fit 
to  Teach,  is  the  title,  well  known  to 
all  by  now,  of  the  yearbook,  which  was 
done  under  the  chairmanship  of  our 
Mary. 

Honor  Bright  Allen  opened  the 
Tuesday  program  of  the  Classroom 
Teachers  and  made  The  Gist,  daily 
paper  on  the  convention. 


The  League  of  Teacher  Associations 
plans  to  hold  its  annual  summer  college 
at  Rutgers  on  the  old  Raritan  in  the 
two  weeks  following  the  NEA  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York.  Pleasure  and  credit 
can  be  combined  by  attending. 


Teachers  interested  in  elementary 
science  have  enjoyed  meetings  at  Jersey 
City  and  Glassboro.  Another  one, 
which  our  members  are  urged  to  at¬ 
tend  is  scheduled  for  April  2  at  Tren¬ 
ton  State  Teachers  College. 


Study  of  the  committee  lists  on  the 
back  covers  of  the  last  Educationai 
Review  shows  a  healthy  teacher  par¬ 
ticipation  in  Association  activities. 

JULIET  M.  ROCHE 
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Plato,  McCuffey  and  Federal  Aid 
Issues  as  Administrators  Meet; 
New  Jersey  is  Well  Represented 

Youth  Yearbook  a  Balance 


A  TENDENCY  to  emphasize  funda¬ 
mentals  in  education,  and  sharp 
discussion  of  basic  principles  involved 
in  federal  aid  for  schools  were  the  dom¬ 
inant  notes  in  the  68th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators.  The  Conven¬ 
tion  met  in  Atlantic  City,  February  26 
to  March  3.  New  Jersey  was  well  rep¬ 
resented,  both  by  State  and  local  asso- 
dation  delegates  and  by  speakers  on  the 
many  programs.  It  was  unsuccessful  in 
electing  either  of  two  New  Jersey  can¬ 
didates  for  a  position  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Administrators. 

The  emphasis  on  fundamentals  was 
apparent  from  the  very  opening  of  the 
convention  exhibits.  Interest  centered 
on  a  “McGuffey”  school  set  up  by  the 
American  Seating  Company  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  contrast.  It  continued  in  the 
“McGuffey  Night”  dinner  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementary  Principals, 
with  many  eminent  educators  giving 
notable  examples  of  misconduct  as 
pupils  in  an  old-time  class.  An  anti- 
Dewey,  anti-Kilpatrick,  anti-Progres- 
sive  group  of  leaders  announced  an 
“Essentialist”  movement  in  education, 
rapping  the  activity  movement,  the 
“disparagement  of  system  and  sequence 
in  learning,”  and  the  “discrediting  of 
exact  and  exacting  studies.” 

This  general  trend  was  emphasized 
on  the  main  program  in  addresses  by 
Presidents  Robert  M.  Hutchins  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  James  B.  Conant  of  Harvard. 
President  Hutchins  continued  his  “back 
to  Plato”  movement,  which  he  out¬ 
lined  before  the  New  Jersey  convention 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  which  he  has 
presented  in  numerous  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles  since. 

Too  Many  Students — Conant 
President  Conant’s  thesis  is  less  fa¬ 
miliar,  though  hardly  more  liberal.  “I 
am  inclined,”  he  said,  “to  think  that 
probably  there  are  too  many  rather  than 
too  few  students  attending  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  country  .  .  .  The  social 
problems  created  by  serious  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  learned  professions  are 
obvious.  The  German  experience  in  the 
decade  after  the  war  should  warn  us 
against  the  perils  lying  in  wait  for  a 
nation  which  trains  a  greater  number  of 
professional  men  than  society  can  em¬ 
ploy  ...  I  doubt  if  society  can  make  a 
graver  mistake  than  to  provide  advanced 
higher  education  of  a  specialized  nature 


to  men  and  women  who  are  unable  sub¬ 
sequently  to  use  this  training.” 

The  counterbalance  to  the  neo- 
classicists  lay  in  “Youth  Education  To¬ 
day,”  the  sixteenth  yearbook  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  which  was  the  theme  of 
an  excellent  panel  discussion.  The 
Yearbook  finds  the  present  curriculum 
still  remote  from  the  student’s  daily  life 
outside  of  school ;  not  adjusted  to  mod¬ 
ern  life;  not  adapted  to  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  guilty  of  a  number  of  other 
errors  of  omission  and  commission.  It 
suggests  certain  guiding  principles 
which  underly  the  building  of  a  dy¬ 
namic  and  life-centered  curriculum. 
Such  a  curriculum,  it  points  out,  should 
provide  worthwhile  experiences  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  immediate  interest  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  learner.  In  such  a  curricu¬ 
lum  the  student  should  be  attracted, 
not  repelled,  by  the  activities  in  which 
he  engages.  He  should  feel,  also,  that 
his  school  work  is  effective,  that  it  is 
on-going  and  full  of  promise  for  a  satis¬ 
factory  career.  It  should  not  neglect 
the  cultural  point  of  view  or  be  dom¬ 
inated  by  a  narrow  point  of  view. 
Broadened  and  humanized  by  cultural, 
creative  and  socializing  elements,  such 
a  curriculum  should  be  able  to  offset 
most  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  present 
education.  The  yearbook  gives  great 
and  special  emphasis  to  curriculum 
problems  of  personal  relations,  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  education  for  leisure.  It  is 
the  administrator’s  answer  to  com¬ 
plaints  that  recent  yearbooks  have  mis¬ 
laid  education  in  their  concern  with  the 
social  scene. 

Advisory  Committee  Report 
The  federal  aid  and  school  finances 
problems  of  the  convention  largely 
grew  out  of  the  Report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt.  That  report  was 
sent  to  Congress  and  summarized  for 
the  press  shortly  before  the  convention 
opened.  It  recommended  new  federal 
grants  to  the  States  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  beginning  with  $70,000,000  in 
1939-40  and  increasing  to  $199,000,000 
by  1944-45. 

Controversy  ranged  around  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendation  that  “the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  health  and  welfare 
services  and  aid  for  reading  materials, 
transportation,  and  scholarships  may  be 
m.ade  available  for  pupils  in  privately 
controlled  schools  should  be  deter¬ 


mined  by  the  States,  or  by  the  local 
school  jurisdictions  receiving  the  grants 
if  the  States  so  determine.” 

Professor  George  D.  Strayer  of 
Teachers’  College  led  the  fight  in  com¬ 
mittee  rooms  and  on  the  platform  for 
limiting  public  funds  to  public  schools. 
“If  the  people  are  to  control  our 
schools,”  he  said,  “they  must  be  public 
schools.  Schools  organized  and  adminis¬ 
tered  under  private  auspices  must  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  authority  under 
which  they  operate  be  controlled  by  a 
part  of  the  people.  They  can  never  be 
made  responsive  to  the  desires  of  all 
the  people.” 

By  resolution  the  Administrators 
refused  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  re¬ 
ferring  it  to  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  and  to  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  for  study. 

Orville  C.  Pratt,  Spokane  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  former  president  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  out¬ 
lined  six  specific  phases  of  teacher  wel¬ 
fare  activities:  (1)  school  finance;  (2) 
teachers’  salaries;  (3)  teacher  retire¬ 
ment;  (4)  tenure;  (5)  academic  free¬ 
dom;  and  (6)  cooperative  action. 

“I  believe  that  administrators,  col¬ 
lectively,  have  a  responsibility  for  teach¬ 
er  welfare  more  than  has  yet  been  as¬ 
sumed.  The  very  fact  that  our  annual 
meetings  are  scheduled  within  the  school 
year  makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  for 
classroom  teachers  to  attend,  although 
many  of  them  are  on  committees  with 
meetings  scheduled  in  connection  with 
our  sessions.  On  the  other  hand,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  having  attended  our  con¬ 
vention  so  generally,  apparently  feel 
that  their  whole  educational  convention 
duty  is  done  and  so  do  not  attend  the 
N.  E.  A.  summer  meeting.  Each  con¬ 
vention  thereby  tends  to  be  more  one¬ 
sided  in  viewpoint  and  in  action  than  is 
desirable  for  the  best  interests  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

“The  membership  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  now  in  excess 
of  200,000,  will  throughout  the  future 
be  overwhelmingly  composed  of  class¬ 
room  teachers.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to 
say,  ‘Let  them  go  their  way  and  we’ll 
go  ours.’  The  way  of  classroom  teachers 
will  henceforth  be  the  way  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  Instead  of  standing  aside  and  doing 
nothing  regarding  the  direction  of  that 
way,  administrators  should  do  every¬ 
thing  possible,  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively,  to  help  the  National  Education 
Association  to  choose  wisely  and  to  pur¬ 
sue  vigorously  the  educational  objec¬ 
tives  best  for  all  concerned.” 

Mr.  Pratt  specifically  recommended 
provision  by  the  National  Association 
of  experts  in  each  of  the  teacher-welfare 
fields. 
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Dr.  John  A.  Sexson,  Pasadena  Super¬ 
intendent  and  president-elect  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  discussing  “Public  Rela¬ 
tions,”  emphasized  the  dangers  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  activities  built  around  tech¬ 
niques,  rather  than  a  program.  As  ob¬ 
jectives  we  need  to  reach,  he  noted  ade¬ 
quate  financial  support,  an  adequate 
program  of  education,  economic  secur¬ 
ity,  professional  skill,  and  effective  edu¬ 
cational  organization.  “In  all  of  these 
areas,  as  in  many  others,  the  first  step 
is  planning ;  the  second  step,  ‘public  re¬ 
lations’  activities.” 

Much  New  Jersey  interest  at  the 
convention  centered  in  the  fact  that  two 
New  Jersey  superintendents  were 
nominated  for  one  vacancy.  They  were 
Dr.  Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  Newark  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen, 
Camden  Superintendent.  Superinten¬ 
dent  J.  W.  Ramsey  of  Fort  Smith,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  was  elected. 

A  New  Jersey  highlight  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  the  presentation  by  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Barnes  of  Elizabeth  of  the 
Ninth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers.  Called  “Fit  to 
Teach,”  and  dealing  with  teacher- 
health,  it  was  launched  at  a  luncheon 
at  which  many  New  Jersey  teachers 
were  present,  including  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Elliott,  Mason  A.  Stratton,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Elementary  Prin¬ 
cipals,  and  the  entire  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  flower  ceremony  marked  its 
presentation. 

New  Jersey  fulfilled  its  function  as 
host  to  the  convention  by  serving  tea  on 
three  afternoons  of  the  convention  to 
more  than  800  guests.  Lelia  O.  Brown 
of  Newark  was  in  charge,  with  many 
delegates  and  their  wives  pouring.  State 
Association  delegates  also  met  for  a 
friendly  convention  breakfast  at  which 
President  Sarah  O.  Whitlock  presided. 

Among  the  New  Jersey  speakers  at 
various  meetings  was  Arthur  S.  Cheno- 
weth,  Atlantic  City  Superintendent, 
who  presented  President  Glenn  of  the 
Administrators  with  a  gavel;  Dean  C. 
E.  Partch  of  Rutgers  before  an  after¬ 
noon  discussion  group  on  guidance ;  Vir¬ 
gil  S.  Mallory  of  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College;  Thomas  W.  Hop¬ 
kins  of  Jersey  City;  Commissioner  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Ellis  of  the  Department  of  In¬ 
stitutions  and  Agencies ;  Floyd  A. 
Potter  of  Atlantic  City ;  Assistant 
Commissioner  Ernest  A.  Harding; 
Anne  Hoppock  of  Belvidere;  County 
Superintendent  Henry  M.  Cressman; 
Dr.  Bruce  B.  Robinson  of  Newark; 
Byron  D.  Stuart  of  Westfield ;  Ross  O. 
Runnels  of  Maplewood ;  Marcia  A. 
Everett  of  Belvidere;  Mrs.  Honor 
Bright  Allen  of  Avalon ;  Professor 
Daniel  A.  Prescott  of  Rutgers;  Heber 
Hinds  Ryan  of  Montclair  State  Teach¬ 


ers’  College,  and  Herman  B.  Walker  of 
Newark.  Luther  B.  Good  of  Atlantic 
City  and  Mildred  V.  Hardester  of 
West  Orange  were  in  charge  of  the 
Classroom  Teachers’  luncheon;  Mr. 
Stratton  presided  over  the  Elementary 
Principals  sessions,  and  Laurence  B. 


Johnson  of  the  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  presided  over  the  meetings  of  tht 
School  Public  Relations’  Association. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  reelected  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  that  group,  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  Educational  Press 
Association. 


CULMINATION  of  years  of  work.  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Elizabeth,  turns  over  to 
Emily  Tarbell,  national  president  of  the  Classroom  Teachers,  the  group’s 
Ninth  Yearbook.  Mrs.  Barnes  was  chairman  of  the  committee. 


Pink  Cheeks  for  All 


(Fit  to  Teach.  Ninth  Yearbook,  De¬ 
partment  of  Classroom  Teachers,  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  1201  16th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  $1.) 


IF  THIS  book  were  of  the  Dale  Car¬ 
negie  cult  it  might  be  called  “How 
to  Be  Fit,  Though  a  Teacher”  with 
some  of  its  chapters  offering  further 
nostrums  on  “How  to  Live  Alone  in  a 
Community  Without  Liking  It,”  “Hap¬ 
py  Though  Married,”  the  same  though 
unmarried,  and  so  on  through  the  fic¬ 
tion  formulas.  Actually  it  is  a  factual 
survey  of  how  healthy  teachers  are  and 
sane  tips  on  how  easy  it  is  to  be  healthy, 
even  though  teaching. 

Mary  Barnes  of  Elizabeth,  member 
of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  and  Eastern  Re¬ 
gional  Director  of  the  Classroom 
Teachers,  NEA,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  directed  the  research 
for  original  parts  of  the  work,  and  com¬ 
piled  the  best  thinking  on  related  school 


and  community  aspects  of  teacher 
health. 

It  ought  to  be  your  book  of  the 
month.  (You  may  skip  most  of  the 
charts  and  footnotes,  if  that’s  the  way 
you  read.)  It  will  reveal  where  your 
own  experiences  are  t)T)ical,  jog  you  out 
of  a  bad  habit  or  two  and  indicate  the 
things  for  which  you  may  be  thankful. 
Local  association  committees  would  do 
well  to  study  it  thoroughly  as  back¬ 
ground  for  formulating  their  welfare 
programs. 

The  research  offered  does  much  to 
rout  the  once-held  notion  that  teachers 
are  either  too  fat  or  anemic.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  5,150  teachers  who  re¬ 
ported  were  within  20  pounds  of  aver¬ 
age  weight.  Only  nine  per  cent  of  the 
women  tipped  the  beam  more  than  the 
usual  penny-worth,  while  15  per  cent 
were  more  than  20  pounds  on  the  lean 
side.  The  men  just  about  reversed  the 
picture,  almost  20  per  cent  favoring  the 
corporate  structure. 
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Roosevelt  Advisory  Committee 
Urges  Federal  Aid;  Controversy 
On  Amounts  and  Distribution 


Can  you  grow  plants  successfully  in 
your  schoolroom?  If  not  you  are  prob¬ 
ably  having  discipline  problems,  too. 
The  reason:  the  air  in  your  room  is 
drier  than  the  driest  spots  in  the  Sahara 
or  Arizona  deserts.  Moisture  should 
run  around  60  per  cent.  In  many 
schools  tested  it  was  as  low  as  30.  This 
causes  the  blood  to  rush  to  the  skin, 
producing  an  artificial  perspiration 
which  prevents  the  blood  from  flush¬ 
ing  the  brain.  Great  restlessness  fol¬ 
lows.  It  can  be  broken  up  by  opening 
the  windows  enough  to  cause  air  move¬ 
ment  and  to  reduce  the  temperature  to 
a  normal  68. 

Over-dry  air  accentuates  the  effect  of 
dust — peer  of  germ  carriers  in  school — 
and  explains  why  colds  rush  through 
schools  in  waves.  Some  authorities  have 
referred  to  the  cold  as  the  occupational 
disease  of  teaching  and  certainly  the 
high  incidence  of  colds,  grippe  and 
other  respiratorial  afflictions  among 
teachers  is  amply  documented  in  this 
study.  Adding  moisture  to  the  air  will 
help. 

Worry  about  in  school  and  out  of 
school  environments  comes  in  for  con¬ 
siderable  discussion.  The  superintend¬ 
ents  attributed  some  of  the  worry  to  the 
teachers  themselves,  saying  that  there 
are  those  who  are  over-conscientious, 
with  a  neurotic  passion  for  details.  On 
the  other  hand  the  teachers  felt  that 
noise  outside  the  classroom  and  lack  of 
comfortable  rest  rooms  are  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  serenity.  In  teaching  it¬ 
self,  oversized  classes  were  labeled  the 
big  headache. 

New  Jersey  teachers  of  the  younger 
generation  should  be  struck  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  that  teachers  without  sick  leave 
privileges  wanted  health  service  most 
and  those  with  sick  leaves  desired  tenure 
above  all  things.  Principals  rated  tenure 
as  the  most  important  aid  to  health  but 
the  physicians  rated  the  periodic  health 
examination  high. 

Turning  to  outside  causes  of  worry 
the  study  disclosed  that  33  per  cent  of 
all  teachers  felt  dissatisfaction  and  dis¬ 
appointment  over  not  being  able  to  have 
a  normal  family  life.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  for  the  makers  of  social  policy  to 
ponder. 

Programs  already  in  operation  and 
recommended  for  local  groups  included 
teacher  credit  unions,  group  insurance, 
group  medical  care  and  hospitalization 
and  recreation  programs.  No  individual 
should  miss  the  balanced  discussion  of 
what  she  can  do  for  her  own  health  by 
eating  a  rounded  diet,  living  moderately 
and  socially. 

Mildred  Hardester,  state  president  of 
the  classroom  teachers,  is  given  credit 
in  the  foreword  for  her  part  in  assisting 
the  committee.  a  t? 


The  case  for  federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  substantiated  in  the 
report  to  President  Roosevelt  by  his 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education. 
Made  public  just  prior  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  convention  in  Atlantic  City,  the 
document  stirred  fervent  discussion 
there  of  its  recommendation  allowing 
the  states  to  determine  which  schools  are 
public  and  specifying  that  the  proposed 
aid  could  be  spent  for  textbooks,  read¬ 
ing  materials,  transportation,  scholar¬ 
ships  for  pupils  16  to  19  and  health  and 
welfare  services  in  the  non-public 
schools.  Each  state  would  determine 
how  money  for  these  ends  is  to  be  al¬ 
lotted. 

(See  convention  article,  page  197). 
Present  federal  grants,  mainly  in  the 
vocational  field,  should  be  continued, 
says  the  Committee,  which  under  Floyd 
W.  Reeves  of  the  University  of  Chica¬ 
go  fulfilled  a  double  assignment  by  the 
President.  First  asked  to  examine  fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  vocational  education  in  the 
light  of  “prevailing  economic  and  social 
conditions,”  the  group  was  requested  in 
April  1937,  seven  months  after  the  first 
directive,  to  face  the  whole  question  of 
“federal  relationship  to  state  and  local 
conduct  of  education.” 

Additional  federal  aid  is  recommend¬ 
ed  to  begin  at  $70  million  a  year  and 
run  to  $199  million  by  1944.  Of  these 
sums  there  would  go  in  general  aid  to 
the  schools  $40  million  in  the  first  year 
and  $140  million  after  five  $20  million 
steps.  Construction,  part-time  adult 
education,  teacher  preparation,  admin¬ 
istration,  research  and  rural  library  ser¬ 
vice  would  get  the  balance  in  gradu¬ 
ated  steps.  The  program  would  be 
reviewed  in  1945  before  new  grants 
were  made. 

In  the  Harrison-Fletcher  bill  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  last  year  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  and  our  own  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  the  general  grants  started 
at  $50  million  and  ran  up  to  $3(X)  mil¬ 
lion  in  $50  million  steps.  The  additional 
suggested  beneficiaries  of  federal  aid 
were  not  included  in  the  Harrison- 
Fletcher  proposal,  although  present 
federal  grants  were  unaffected  bv  the 
bill. 

“The  least  satisfactory  schools  in  the 
United  States,”  the  committee  says, 
“are  now  to  be  found  for  the  most  part 
in  rural  areas  ...  In  nearly  every  state 
the  adult  group  in  the  rural  population 
carries  an  educational  load,  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  children  to  be  educated, 


far  in  excess  of  that  carried  by  the  adult 
group  in  urban  areas.”  The  farm  popu¬ 
lation  has  nearly  twice  as  many  chil¬ 
dren,  proportionately,  as  the  city  group. 

“The  farm  population  not  only  has 
a  disproportionately  heavy  educational 
load,  it  must  carry  the  load  on  a  per 
capita  income  decidedly  less  than  that 
of  the  non-farm  population.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  widespread — more  than  half  of 
the  states  are  predominantly  rural.  City 
folk  are  concentrated  in  a  relatively 
small  number  of  states.  Educational  op¬ 
portunities  approaching  adequacy  arc 
now  to  be  found  only  in  limited  areas 
where  circumstances  are  unusually 
favorable.  Improvement  of  programs  is 
needed  even  in  the  most  favored  centers ; 
but  from  the  national  point  of  view,  far 
more  important  are  the  great  inequali¬ 
ties  in  opportunity  to  obtain  even  a 
limited  amount  of  educational  service.” 

In  its  recommendations  on  the  youth 
problem  the  presidential  advisors  pro¬ 
posed  a  single  federal  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Youth  Service 
Administration.  Under  it  would  be 
placed  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corp 
— upon  an  entirely  civilian  basis — and 
the  National  Youth  Administration. 
The  function  of  the  new  body  would 
be,  approximately,  the  sum  of  the  jobs 
now  being  handled  by  the  CCC  and 
NYA,  both  of  which  the  Committee 
commends.  The  new  agency,  too,  would 
be  reappraised  in  1945  before  new  steps 
were  taken. 

On  the  old  problem  of  how  far  fed¬ 
eral  money  means  federal  control,  the 
committee  statement  is  flatly  that  all  of 
the  general  aid  fund  shall  be  spent  by 
local  officials.  However,  it  also  “is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  distribution  of  fed¬ 
eral  aid  funds  within  a  state  is  not  a 
matter  that  should  be  left  exclusively  to 
state  officials.”  Joint  plans  acceptable 
to  both  state  departments  and  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Office  of  Education  are 
anticipated.  Both  should  be  required  to 
make  the  allotments  to  local  districts  on 
an  objective  basis,  that  will  “most  ef¬ 
fectively  lessen  inequalities  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

New  Jersey  wouldn’t  get  anything  if 
the  individual  report  submitted  by  T.  J. 
Thomas  of  the  Valier  Coal  Company 
were  adopted.  He  says,  “no  state  is  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  federal  aid  until  it  has 
made  a  reasonable  beginning  in  the  work 
of  equalizing  educational  opportunity 
within  its  own  borders,  even  though  to 
do  so  may  require  the  amendment  of 
state  laws  or  even  state  constitutions.” 
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Lovely  Child 

Little  Marion  Harris  was  as  dainty 
as  a  fawn — a  rather  self-conscious 
fawn  with  its  first  permanent  wave  and 
a  new  dress.  She  skipped  lightly  down 
the  stairway  and,  at  a  vacant  landing, 
looked  up  brightly  at  nothingness  and 
chirrupped  a  gay  “Good  morning!” 

She  was  not  sure  whether  she  were 
imagining  curly-haired  Mr.  Gleason, 
the  gj-m  teacher,  or  bald  Mr.  Jennings, 
the  principal,  as  the  recipient  of  the 
greeting.  She  was  just  practicing  in 
case  it  should  be  necessary  to  chirrup 
a  gay  good  morning  to  someone  in  just 
that  bright  bird-like  manner. 

Marion  had  recited  Joyce  Kilmer’s 
Trees  better  than  any  girl,  or  boy 
(though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  male  sex 
really  tried),  in  8-B-l,  and  she  was  now 
hastening  to  the  auditorium  to  match 
her  larynx,  with  gestures,  against  the 
winners  in  the  other  grades.  There  was 
some  city-wide  contest  at  the  root  of 
it  all,  but  for  Marion  the  current  vic- 
tor>-  was  enough  to  go  along  on. 

In  the  auditorium  a  dozen  children 
were  gathered,  talking  in  the  subdued 
way  that  casts  a  pall  on  schoolrooms 
just  before  an  examination.  Marion 
paused  at  the  door  for  a  careful  mo¬ 
ment  while  she  scanned  her  prospective 
rivals.  Three  or  four  gangling  girls 
from  the  seventh  grade,  which  she  had 
left  six  months  before;  even  one  boy, 
seated  sadly  in  a  corner,  hands  on  his 
lap,  head  bowed  in  patient  submission 
to  the  inevitable. 

And  there — Marion’s  eyes  narrowed 
like  a  cat’s — ^was  that  blonde  Hilde- 
garde  Olson.  All  the  other  contestants 
vanished  into  thin  air.  It  was  to  be 
a  duel. 

Marion  smoothed  her  dress  and 
strolled  demurely  into  the  auditorium, 
cupping  a  tentative  hand  over  the  clus¬ 
tered  curls  at  the  back  of  her  neck. 

“Good  morning,  Hilda”,  she  crooned, 
because  Hildegarde  hated  to  be  called 
Hilda.  She  ranged  herself  beside  the 
blonde  child  and  curled  an  affectionate 
arm  around  her  waist,  meanwhile  tug¬ 
ging  her  opponent’s  unwilling  arm  into 
a  respectable  position  at  her  own  waist¬ 
line. 

Hilda  stared  at  her  with  blunt  Scan¬ 
dinavian  distrust,  but  Marion  was  in¬ 
tent  on  creating  a  picture  of  winsome 
girlishness  for  the  benefit  of  the  three 
teachers  who  were  to  judge  the  contest. 

She  squeezed  her  impulsively  and 
said,  “You  look  swell  in  that  dress, 
Hil;  I  always  liked  it.”  She  had  never 
seen  it  before,  and  it  was  obviously  new. 

When  the  eliminations  finally  got 
under  way,  it  was  clear  that  the  judges 
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shared  Marion’s  belief  that  there  were 
only  two  children  in  the  contest.  The 
others  were  quite  ruthlessly  rejected. 

There  were  tall  girls  who  stared 
at  their  toes,  and  murmured  the  lines 
confidentially  to  the  footlights,  and 
twitched  their  skirts  nervously  between 
thumb  and  forefinger. 

There  were  pigeon-toed  girls  who 
took  a  solid  stance,  fixed  their  eyes 
earnestly  on  a  distant  corner  of  the 
ceiling  and  recited  the  poem  as  though 
it  were  the  multiplication  table. 

There  were  little  girls  who  held  their 
heads  shyly  to  one  side  and  swung 
their  skirts,  as  they  recited  with  the 
rh^’thm  of  a  metronome. 

It  was  evident  that  Hilda  and  Mar¬ 
ion  were  to  be  left  until  the  end ;  and 
Marion  used  every  moment  of  the  time. 

While  Hildegarde  went  patiently 
over  and  over  her  written  copy  of  the 
poem,  ignoring  the  garbled  oral  versions 
that  assailed  her  ears,  Marion  was,  in 
the  succulent  British  phrase,  “butter¬ 
ing  up”  the  judges. 

She  hung  breathless,  with  laughing 
eyes  and  parted  lips,  on  every  whispered 
word  of  old  Mrs.  Jones;  she  retrieved 
a  fallen  pencil  for  stern  Miss  Ander¬ 
son,  vice  principal,  returned  it  with 
humble  face,  and  gasped  a  respectful, 
“Youwelcome,  Mizantson”,  to  her  curt 
“Thankyou”. 

She  patted  the  thin  wrist  of  fluttery 
Miss  Arden,  and  shared  her  arch  dis¬ 
may  at  the  ridiculous  errors  of  some 
of  the  children.  In  short,  if  one  can 
cuddle  from  a  distance  of  three  feet, 
Marion  cuddled  close  to  the  judges. 

When  the  last  stammering  candidate 
had  stumbled  off  the  stage,  acutely  un¬ 
comfortable  before  the  raised  eyebrows 
of  the  iudges  and  the  fun-narrowed  eyes 
of  their  young  satellite,  there  was  a 
momentary  pause. 

Marion  suddenly  seemed  to  realize 
that  the  moment  of  her  trial  was  at 
hand.  The  smile  faded  from  her  lips 
and  her  eyes  widened  with  alarm.  She 
stared  about  her  like  a  trapped  fawn. 

But  when  Mrs.  Jones  glanced  toward 
Hildegarde’s  intent  and  studious  figure, 
Marion  managed  to  get  control  of  her¬ 
self. 

“Sh-sh,”  she  laid  a  graceful  finger 
to  her  trembling  lips.  “Let  Hilda  study. 
I’ll  go  first.”  She  turned  about  with 
a  swing  of  skirt  and  pattered  deter¬ 
minedly  up  the  steps  of  the  stage. 

The  act  of  unselfishness  was  not  lost 
on  the  judges.  Mrs.  Jones  and  Miss 
Arden  were  not  on  speaking  terms  but 
they  both  cast  approving  glances  at 
M  iss  Anderson. 


Marion  took  a  moment  or  two  to 
compose  herself  on  the  stage;  she  had 
seen  a  concert  singer  only  the  week 
before.  She  poised  lightly  as  though 
stepping  forward  on  one  foot.  She 
threw  off  a  slight  droop  of  her  shoul¬ 
ders — made  her  eyes  very  large  and 
her  mouth  very  small — coughed  sound¬ 
lessly  into  the  tiny  wisp  of  lace  that 
she  had  borrowed  from  Miss  Arden, 
after  surreptitiously  kicking  her  own 
large,  substantial  handkerchief  under 
the  piano. 

She  clasped  her  hands  at  her  waist, 
one  above  the  other,  and  announced, 
“‘Trees,’  by  Joyce  Doubleyou  Kilmer.” 
She  hadn’t  been  able  to  find  his  middle 
initial  anywhere,  but  it  sounded  much 
better  that  way. 

Her  rendition  was  triumph.  From 
the  first  line,  “I  think  that  I  shall  never 

see - ”,  accompanied  by  heavy-lidded 

eyes  and  a  vague  gesture  of  the  back 
of  the  hand  across  the  forehead,  the 
audience  with  the  exception  of  Hilde¬ 
garde  was  spellbound. 

The  last  couplet  was  spectacular. 
“Poems  are  made  (a  wide  sweeping 
gesture  as  though  she  were  starting 
to  jump  rope)  by  fools  (throaty  furious 
voice,  narrowed  eyes)  like  me  (double 
thump  on  the  chest).  But  only  (pause, 
then  softly)  God  (rise  on  left  foot,  left 
hand  straight  over  head,  forefinger  ex¬ 
tended)  can  make  a  tree.”  (Semi¬ 
collapse,  bow,  look  up  and  smile  shyly.) 

Miss  Arden  was  quietly  in  tears; 
Mrs.  Jones  was  blinking  furiously  and 
blowing  her  nose. 

Miss  Anderson  was  quite  as  deeply 
affected ;  she  coughed  and  said,  “Next 
child,  please”. 

Only  Marion  retained  her  compos¬ 
ure.  She  waited  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
for  her  enemy  to  ascend  and,  as  she 
passed,  whispered,  “Hildegarde,  dear, 
your  slip  is  showing!” 

Nevertheless,  Hildegarde  cracked 
through  with  a  placid  flawless  recita¬ 
tion  and,  as  Miss  Anderson  pointed  out 
afterward  to  the  judges,  while  Marion 
Harris  had  great  natural  gifts  of  elo¬ 
quence,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
c(K)l  and  measured  appraisal  of  her  per¬ 
formance  brought  out  the  fact  that  she 
had  omitted  two  lines,  and  otherwise 
taken  liberties  with  the  text. 

“And  so,”  concluded  Miss  Anderson, 
“I  want  you  to  think  this  over  before 
you  decide  between  the  two  children. 
Meet  me  in  Room  A  at  3:15.  That’s 
all.” 

•  Marion  heard.  It  was  odd  that  she 
did  because  she  seemed  very  busy  as 
she  wandered  abstractedly  toward  the 
door.  In  her  left  hand  was  an  open 
book,  and  her  right  hand  beat  a  verse 
rhythm  as  her  lips  formed  the  daintily 
exaggerated  silent  syllables,  obviously 
of  Kilmer’s  immortal  lines. 
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A  close  observer  would  have  noted 
that  the  volume  was  a  Latin  grammar. 

A  mind-reader  might  have  told  that 
Marion  had  no  idea  who  owned  the 
book,  which  she  had  snatched  from  a 
pile  on  the  stage.  A  lip-reader  could 
have  seen  that  the  delicately  enunciated 
syllables  were,  “Hil-de-garde-the-dir- 
tee  -  blonde  -  Hil  -  de  -  garde  -  the  - 
dir  -  tee  -  blonde !” 

When  Miss  Arden  returned  to  her 
classroom,  she  found  a  strangely  shy 
little  figure  waiting  outside  the  door. 
Marion  hung  her  head  and  scraped 
vaguely  at  the  floor  with  the  toe  of  one 
slipper. 

“Miss  Arden,  please  may  I  speak  to 
you  a  minute — please?” 

“Why  certainly,  dear.” 

“Miss  Arden,  I — I’m  afraid  I  didn’t 
speak  my  piece  very  well.”  Her  head 
hung  lower.  “I  think  Hilda  was  lots 
better  than  I  was.  Honestly!  But  I 
don’t  care.”  Her  head  came  up  tragi¬ 
cally,  and  her  voice  and  figure  were 
tense.  “I  want  the  best  speaker  to  go 
and  represent  our  Grover  Cleveland 

school.  I  want  you  to — to  pick - ” 

Her  fine  show  of  patriotism  wilted  as 
she  sniffed  back  a  sob,  “ — to  pick — Hil¬ 
da.  I — I’m  afraid — I — ”  and  she  turned 
away,  her  eyes  too  full  to  face  the 
teacher. 

Miss  Arden  flung  a  protecting  arm 
around  the  slim  shaken  shoulders. 
“There,  there;  don’t  you  worry,  dear! 
fV e  know  who’s  the  best  speaker !” 

A  few  minutes  later  Marion  repeated 
her  story  to  Mrs.  Jones.  It  was  much 
better  the  second  time,  Marion  thought. 
Mrs.  Jones  really  should  have  kissed 
her.  If  she’d  been  old  Jonesy,  she’d 
have  kissed  herself,  all  right. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  all  very  satis¬ 
factory.  And  tomorrow  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  all  settled,  she  could  go  to 
Hildegarde  and  say,  “I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  it,  Hilda.  You  were  much  better, 
and  I  told  them  so.  I  went  and  told 
Mrs.  Jones  and  Miss  Arden  to  pick 
you!” 

The  very  thought  quickened  her  se¬ 
date  walk  into  an  ecstatic  skipping.  She 
was  moved  to  song  and  effortlessly  she 
carolled  out: 

“Some  think — the  world  was  made 
for  fun  and  frolic — 

“And  so  do  I — and  so  do  I !” 

The  unaccustomed  sound  brought 
M  iss  Anderson  peremptorily  to  the  of¬ 
fice  door.  But  she  did  not  call  a  re¬ 
buke,  or  even  snap  her  fingers  for  si¬ 
lence. 

There  was  something  elfin  in  the 
gaily  skipping  figure,  the  little  silver 
voice.  She  took  off  her  nose-glasses  and 
tapped  them  thoughtfully  on  her  thumb. 

Perhaps  Marion  would  be  the  better 
choice.  The  Olson  girl  was  such  a 
stolid  child. 
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Lovely  Child 


Little  Marion  Harris  was  as  dainty 
as  a  fawn — a  rather  self-conscious 
fawn  with  its  first  permanent  wave  and 
a  new  dress.  She  skipped  lightly  down 
the  stairway  and,  at  a  vacant  landing, 
looked  up  brightly  at  nothingness  and 
chirrupped  a  gay  “Good  morning!” 

She  was  not  sure  whether  she  were 
imagining  curly-haired  Mr.  Gleason, 
the  gym  teacher,  or  bald  Mr.  Jennings, 
the  principal,  as  the  recipient  of  the 
greeting.  She  was  just  practicing  in 
case  it  should  be  necessary  to  chirrup 
a  gay  good  morning  to  someone  in  just 
that  bright  bird-like  manner. 

Marion  had  recited  Joyce  Kilmer’s 
Trees  better  than  any  girl,  or  boy 
(though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  male  sex 
really  tried),  in  8-B-l,  and  she  was  now 
hastening  to  the  auditorium  to  match 
her  larynx,  with  gestures,  against  the 
winners  in  the  other  grades.  There  was 
some  city-wide  contest  at  the  root  of 
it  all,  but  for  Marion  the  current  vic¬ 
tory  was  enough  to  go  along  on. 

In  the  auditorium  a  dozen  children 
were  gathered,  talking  in  the  subdued 
way  that  casts  a  pall  on  schoolrooms 
just  before  an  examination.  Marion 
paused  at  the  door  for  a  careful  mo¬ 
ment  while  she  scanned  her  prospective 
rivals.  Three  or  four  gangling  girls 
from  the  seventh  grade,  which  she  had 
left  six  months  before;  even  one  boy, 
seated  sadly  in  a  corner,  hands  on  his 
lap,  head  bowed  in  patient  submission 
to  the  inevitable. 

And  there — Marion’s  eyes  narrowed 
like  a  cat’s — was  that  blonde  Hilde- 
garde  Olson.  All  the  other  contestants 
vanished  into  thin  air.  It  was  to  be 
a  duel. 

Marion  smoothed  her  dress  and 
strolled  demurely  into  the  auditorium, 
cupping  a  tentative  hand  over  the  clus¬ 
tered  curls  at  the  back  of  her  neck. 

“Good  morning,  Hilda”,  she  crooned, 
because  Hildegarde  hated  to  be  called 
Hilda.  She  ranged  herself  beside  the 
blonde  child  and  curled  an  affectionate 
arm  around  her  waist,  meanwhile  tug¬ 
ging  her  opponent’s  unwilling  arm  into 
a  respectable  position  at  her  own  waist¬ 
line. 

Hilda  stared  at  her  with  blunt  Scan¬ 
dinavian  distrust,  but  Marion  was  in¬ 
tent  on  creating  a  picture  of  winsome 
girlishness  for  the  benefit  of  the  three 
teachers  who  were  to  judge  the  contest. 

She  squeezed  her  impulsively  and 
said,  “You  look  swell  in  that  dress, 
Hil ;  I  always  liked  it.”  She  had  never 
seen  it  before,  and  it  was  obviously  new\ 
When  the  eliminations  finally  got 
under  way,  it  was  clear  that  the  judges 
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shared  Marion’s  belief  that  there  were 
only  two  children  in  the  contest.  The 
others  were  quite  ruthlessly  rejected. 

There  were  tall  girls  who  stared 
at  their  toes,  and  murmured  the  lines 
confidentially  to  the  footlights,  and 
twitched  their  skirts  nervously  between 
thumb  and  forefinger. 

There  were  pigeon-toed  girls  who 
took  a  solid  stance,  fixed  their  eyes 
earnestly  on  a  distant  corner  of  the 
ceiling  and  recited  the  poem  as  though 
it  were  the  multiplication  table. 

There  were  little  girls  who  held  their 
heads  shyly  to  one  side  and  swung 
their  skirts,  as  they  recited  with  the 
rhythm  of  a  metronome. 

It  was  evident  that  Hilda  and  Mar¬ 
ion  were  to  be  left  until  the  end ;  and 
Marion  used  every  moment  of  the  time. 

While  Hildegarde  went  patiently 
over  and  over  her  written  copy  of  the 
poem,  ignoring  the  garbled  oral  versions 
that  assailed  her  ears,  Marion  was,  in 
the  succulent  British  phrase,  “butter¬ 
ing  up”  the  judges. 

She  hung  breathless,  with  laughing 
eyes  and  parted  lips,  on  every  whispered 
word  of  old  Mrs.  Jones;  she  retrieved 
a  fallen  pencil  for  stern  Miss  Ander¬ 
son,  vice  principal,  returned  it  with 
humble  face,  and  gasped  a  respectful, 
“Youwelcome,  Mizantson”,  to  her  curt 
“Thankyou”. 

She  patted  the  thin  wrist  of  fluttery 
Miss  Arden,  and  shared  her  arch  dis¬ 
may  at  the  ridiculous  errors  of  some 
of  the  children.  In  short,  if  one  can 
cuddle  from  a  distance  of  three  feet, 
Marion  cuddled  close  to  the  judges. 

When  the  last  stammering  candidate 
had  stumbled  off  the  stage,  acutely  un¬ 
comfortable  before  the  raised  eyebrows 
of  the  judges  and  the  fun-narrowed  eyes 
of  their  young  satellite,  there  was  a 
momentary  pause. 

Marion  suddenly  seemed  to  realize 
that  the  moment  of  her  trial  was  at 
hand.  The  smile  faded  from  her  lips 
and  her  eyes  widened  with  alarm.  She 
stared  about  her  like  a  trapped  fawn. 

But  when  Mrs.  Jones  glanced  toward 
Hildegarde’s  intent  and  studious  figure, 
Marion  managed  to  get  control  of  her¬ 
self. 

“Sh-sh,”  she  laid  a  graceful  finger 
to  her  trembling  lips.  “Let  Hilda  study. 
I’ll  go  first.”  She  turned  about  with 
a  sw’ing  of  skirt  and  pattered  deter¬ 
minedly  up  the  steps  of  the  stage. 

The  act  of  unselfishness  was  not  lost 
on  the  judges.  Mrs.  Jones  and  Miss 
Arden  were  not  on  speaking  terms  but 
they  both  cast  approving  glances  at 
Miss  Anderson. 


Marion  took  a  moment  or  two  to 
compose  herself  on  the  stage;  she  had 
seen  a  concert  singer  only  the  week 
before.  She  poised  lightly  as  though 
stepping  forward  on  one  foot.  She 
threw  off  a  slight  droop  of  her  shoul¬ 
ders — made  her  eyes  very  large  and 
her  mouth  very  small — coughed  sound¬ 
lessly  into  the  tiny  wisp  of  lace  that 
she  had  borrowed  from  Miss  Arden, 
after  surreptitiously  kicking  her  own 
large,  substantial  handkerchief  under 
the  piano. 

She  clasped  her  hands  at  her  waist, 
one  above  the  other,  and  announced. 
“‘Trees,’  by  Joyce  Doubleyou  Kilmer.” 
She  hadn’t  been  able  to  find  his  middle 
initial  anywhere,  but  it  sounded  much 
better  that  way. 

Her  rendition  was  triumph.  From 
the  first  line,  “I  think  that  I  shall  never 

see - ”,  accompanied  by  heavy-lidded 

eyes  and  a  vague  gesture  of  the  back 
of  the  hand  across  the  forehead,  the 
audience  with  the  exception  of  Hilde¬ 
garde  was  spellbound. 

The  last  couplet  was  spectacular. 
“Poems  are  made  (a  wide  sweeping 
gesture  as  though  she  were  starting 
to  jump  rope)  by  fools  (throaty  furious 
voice,  narrowed  eyes)  like  me  (double 
thump  on  the  chest).  But  only  (pause, 
then  softly)  God  (rise  on  left  foot,  left 
hand  straight  over  head,  forefinger  ex¬ 
tended)  can  make  a  tree.”  (Semi¬ 
collapse,  bow,  look  up  and  smile  shyly.) 

Miss  Arden  was  quietly  in  tears; 
Mrs.  Jones  was  blinking  furiously  and 
blowing  her  nose. 

Miss  Anderson  was  quite  as  deeply 
affected ;  she  coughed  and  said,  “Next 
child,  please”. 

Only  Marion  retained  her  compos¬ 
ure.  She  waited  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
for  her  enemy  to  ascend  and,  as  she 
passed,  whispered,  “Hildegarde,  dear, 
your  slip  is  showing  1” 

Nevertheless,  Hildegarde  cracked 
through  with  a  placid  flawless  recita¬ 
tion  and,  as  Miss  Anderson  pointed  out 
afterward  to  the  judges,  while  Marion 
Harris  had  great  natural  gifts  of  elo¬ 
quence,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
cool  and  measured  appraisal  of  her  per¬ 
formance  brought  out  the  fact  that  she 
had  omitted  two  lines,  and  otherwise 
taken  liberties  with  the  text. 

“And  so,”  concluded  Miss  Anderson, 
“I  want  you  to  think  this  over  before 
you  decide  between  the  two  children. 
Meet  me  in  Room  A  at  3:15.  That’s 
all.” 

Marion  heard.  It  was  odd  that  she 
did  because  she  seemed  very  busy  as 
she  wandered  abstractedly  toward  the 
door.  In  her  left  hand  was  an  open 
book,  and  her  right  hand  beat  a  verse 
rhythm  as  her  lips  formed  the  daintily 
exaggerated  silent  syllables,  obviously 
of  Kilmer’s  immortal  lines. 
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A  close  observer  would  have  noted 
that  the  volume  was  a  Latin  grammar. 

A  mind-reader  might  have  told  that 
Marion  had  no  idea  who  owned  the 
book,  which  she  had  snatched  from  a 
pile  on  the  stage.  A  lip-reader  could 
have  seen  that  the  delicately  enunciated 
syllables  were,  “Hil-de-garde-the-dir- 
tee  -  blonde  -  Hil  -  de  -  garde  -  the  - 
dir  -  tee  -  blonde!” 

When  Miss  Arden  returned  to  her 
classroom,  she  found  a  strangely  shy 
little  figure  waiting  outside  the  door. 
Marion  hung  her  head  and  scraped 
vaguely  at  the  floor  with  the  toe  of  one 
slipper. 

“Miss  Arden,  please  may  I  speak  to 
you  a  minute — please?” 

“Why  certainly,  dear.” 

“Miss  Arden,  I — I’m  afraid  I  didn’t 
speak  my  piece  very  well.”  Her  head 
hung  lower.  “I  think  Hilda  was  lots 
better  than  I  was.  Honestly!  But  I 
don’t  care.”  Her  head  came  up  tragi¬ 
cally,  and  her  voice  and  figure  were 
tense.  “I  want  the  best  speaker  to  go 
and  represent  our  Grover  Cleveland 

school.  I  want  you  to — to  pick - ” 

Her  fine  show  of  patriotism  wilted  as 
she  sniffed  back  a  sob,  “ — to  pick — Hil¬ 
da.  I — I’m  afraid — I — ”  and  she  turned 
away,  her  eyes  too  full  to  face  the 
teacher. 

Miss  Arden  flung  a  protecting  arm 
around  the  slim  shaken  shoulders. 
“There,  there;  don’t  you  worry,  dear! 
W e  know  who’s  the  best  speaker !” 

A  few  minutes  later  Marion  repeated 
her  story  to  Mrs.  Jones.  It  was  much 
better  the  second  time,  Marion  thought. 
Mrs.  Jones  really  should  have  kissed 
her.  If  she’d  been  old  Jonesy,  she’d 
have  kissed  herself,  all  right. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  all  very  satis¬ 
factory.  And  tomorrow  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  all  settled,  she  could  go  to 
Hildegarde  and  say,  “I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  it,  Hilda.  You  were  much  better, 
and  I  told  them  so.  I  went  and  told 
Mrs.  Jones  and  Miss  Arden  to  pick 
you !” 

The  very  thought  quickened  her  se¬ 
date  walk  into  an  ecstatic  skipping.  She 
was  moved  to  song  and  effortlessly  she 
carolled  out: 

“Some  think — the  world  was  made 
for  fun  and  frolic — 

“And  so  do  I — and  so  do  I !” 

The  unaccustomed  sound  brought 
Miss  Anderson  peremptorily  to  the  of¬ 
fice  door.  But  she  did  not  call  a  re¬ 
buke,  or  even  snap  her  fingers  for  si¬ 
lence. 

There  was  something  elfin  in  the 
gaily  skipping  figure,  the  little  silver 
voice.  She  took  off  her  nose-glasses  and 
tapped  them  thoughtfully  on  her  thumb. 

Perhaps  Marion  would  be  the  better 
choice.  The  Olson  girl  was  such  a 
stolid  child. 


NICHOLS  :  BAGLEY  :  BEARD 

AMERICA 

YESTERDAY 

From  discovery  to  Reconstruction 

AMERICA 

TODAY 

For  Junior  Grades 

From  Reconstruction  to  the  present 


The  pageant  of  American  life,  in  story  and  picture,  is 
revealed  in  these  fine  histories  which  set  new  standards. 
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BENEDICT  :  KNOX  :  STONE 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BIOLOGY 

A  new  height  of  achievement  in  relating  the  principles 
of  biology  to  man’s  problems  of  everyday  living. 
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PATTERSON  :  LITTLE  :  BURCH 

Problems  in  American  Democracy 

As  modern  as  the  front-page  problems  making  American 
history  today. 
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"Designed  for  Understanding" 

BLACK  AND  DAVIS 

ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS 

A  modem  course  simple  enough  for  the  beginner  to  under¬ 
stand  and  accurate  enough  to  lay  foundations  for  all 
further  study. 
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Macmillan's  Modern  Dictionary 

The  MOST  USABLE  ready  reference  dictionary.  More 
than  100,000  words  and  phrases.  ONE- VOCABULARY — 
no  searching  in  appendices. 
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41  Bills  Approved;  13  Hit 
By  Legislative  Committee 


IN  a  six-hour  session  on  March  1 1  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association  approved  41  of 
117  bills  while  opposing  13.  It  ex¬ 
pressed  vigorous  opposition  to  two  bills, 
one  affecting  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  and  another  permitting 
salary  cuts.  The  results  of  this  session 
were  made  available  immediately  to 
every  school  in  an  Official  News 
Bulletin.  Details  presented  below 
are  therefore  condensed  somewhat  to 
eliminate  certain  proposals  not  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. 

(In  parenthesis  immediately  after 
the  number  of  the  bill  is  the  name  of 
the  Senator  or  Assemblyman  viho  in¬ 
troduced  it.  In  parenthesis  immediately 
after  the  statement  of  its  purpose  is 
the  name  of  the  committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  or  Assembly  to  nvhich  it  has  been 
referred,  .iction  by  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  is  indicated  in  capital  letters.) 

Senate  Bills 

Senate  14  (Bowers) — To  repeal  the  act 
of  1920  directing  the  State  Comptroller  to 
deduct  certain  educational  expenses  before 
the  apportionment  of  school  moneys. 

This  bill,  if  passed,  would  nullify 
the  Teachers’  Pension  Act.  It  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  platform  pledges  of  both 
political  parties.  It  makes  no  provision 
for  any  of  the  educational  activities  now 
financed  out  of  railroad  taxes.  VIG¬ 
OROUSLY  OPPOSED. 

Senate  16  (Hendrickson) — To  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  the  reserve  fund 
from  the  State  School  Tax  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  Law— Chap.  ♦. 

Senate  17  (Hendrickson) — To  appropri¬ 
ate  $1,706,811.44  out  of  the  General  Funds 
of  the  State  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  State  apportionments.  Law  — 
Chap.  5. 

S«iate  28  (Hendrickson) — To  provide 
for  the  transportation  of  school  children  in 
“omnibuses”  at  times  other  than  going  “to 
and  from  school”.  (Jud.) 

Needed  to  meet  present  transporta¬ 
tion  problems.  APPROVED. 

Senate  29  (Hendrickson) — To  make 
several  changes  in  the  act  relating  to  re¬ 
gional  school  districts.  Passed  in  Senate, 
amended. 

Necessary  amendments  agreed  on  by 
regional  school  boards  and  officials. 
APPROVED. 

S^ate  30  (Hendrickson)  — To  give 
credit  for  prior  service  to  former  members 
of  the  Teachers’  Retirement  Fund,  who 
later  became  members  of  the  State  Em¬ 
ployees’  Retirement  System.  (Jud.) 

A  reciprocal  arrangement  affecting 
a  few  individuals.  APPROVED. 

Senate  38  (Burling) — To  make  State 
Aid  available  to  physically  handicapped 
children  where  they  cannot  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  the  regular  classrooms.  Law — 
Chap.  14. 


Senate  39*  (Stout) — To  require  railway, 
traction,  gas  and  electric  light,  heat  and 
power  companies,  using  public  streets,  etc., 
to  furnish  inventories  to  the  local  assessor 
and  the  State  Tax  Commissioner  under  the 
Gross  Receipts  Act  of  1919.  (Tax.) 

Senate  40*  (Stout) — To  compel  the 
State  Tax  Commissioner  to  base  his  ap¬ 
portionments  under  the  Gross  Receipts  Act 
of  1919  upon  the  valuation  of  the  property 
as  revised  by  him.  (Tax.) 

Senate  41*  (Stout) — To  require  street 
railway  companies  to  file  inventories  with 
local  assessors  and  the  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sioner  under  the  Franchise  Act  of  1906. 
(Tax.) 

Senate  42*  (Stout) — To  require  utility 
companies  to  hie  inventories  with  the  local 
tax  assessor  and  the  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sioner  under  the  Franchise  Act  of  1906. 
(Tax.) 

•The  above  four  measures  are  APPROVED  as 
meeting  the  franchise  tax  problem  better  than 
Assembly  1-2-3.  See  comment  on  Senate  234- 
235-236. 

Senate  91  (Craven) — To  appropriate 
$2,500,000.00  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  a  building  program  at  the  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Montclair,  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Trenton,  Manual  Training  School 
for  Colored  Youth  at  Bordentown,  and  the 
Teachers  College  at  Glassboro.  (Approp.) 
NO  ACTION. 

Senate  103  (Van  Winkle) — To  provide 
for  the  retirement  of  district  clerks  of  school 
boards  on  half  pay  after  25  years  continu¬ 
ous  service  in  public  office  and  having  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  65.  (Educ.) 

Gives  district  clerks  same  rights  as 
Secretaries  of  Boards  now  have.  AP¬ 
PROVED. 

Senate  127  (Durand) — To  require  the 
fingerprinting  of  public  school  pupils. 
Passed  in  Senate.  (Misc.  Bus.)  NO  AC¬ 
TION. 

Senate  173  (Allardice) — To  require 
boards  of  education  to  provide  transporta¬ 
tion  to  and  from  schools  other  than  public 
schools,  not  operated  for  profit.  (Educ.) 

Such  an  important  change  in  policy 
should  only  be  made  after  a  public  hear¬ 
ing.  This  bill  would  add  an  unesti¬ 
mated  amount  to  public  school  costs  and 
would  create  deficits  in  budgets  already 
adopted.  It  does  not  clearly  define  the 
“other  than  public’’  schools  to  eliminate 
wealthy  private  schools  drawing  pupils 
from  a  wide  area.  Authority  over  chil¬ 
dren  thus  transported  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  OPPOSED. 

Senate  175  (Taggart) — To  reduce  from 
6%  to  4%  the  interest  payable  on  delin¬ 
quent  payments  by  municipalities  to  the 
county  treasurer,  and  by  the  county  treas¬ 
urer  to  the  State.  (Tax.) 

The  reduction  of  a  penalty  encour¬ 
ages  delinquency  at  the  expense  of  other 
payments.  OPPOSED. 

Senate  195  (Durand) — To  provide  the 
same  apportionment  now  made  for  high 
school  teachers  for  teachers  employed  to 
offer  courses  above  the  twelfth  grade,  which 
are  a  part  of  the  regular  school  program; 


further  provides  that  such  payments  shall 
not  be  made  from  the  Reserve  Fund.  (Educ.) 

While  the  object  of  this  bill  seems 
desirable,  the  State  has  not  yet  made 
adequate  financial  provision  for  pupils 
below  twelfth  grade.  NO  ACTION 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

Senate  234*  (Stout) — To  repeal  Chapter 

8,  P.  L.  1938  (Assembly  Bill  No.  2),  concern¬ 
ing  the  taxation  of  property  and  franchises 
of  public  utilities.  (Jud.) 

Senate  235*  (Stout) — To  repeal  Chapter 

9,  P.  L.  1938  (Assembly  Bill  No.  3),  concern¬ 
ing  public  school  tax.  (Jud.) 

Senate  236*  (Stout) — To  repeal  Chapter 
7,  P.  L.  1938  (Assembly  Bill  No.  1),  concern¬ 
ing  public  utility  taxes.  (Jud.) 

•These  three  bills  are  .APPROVED.  The  State 
Association  did  not  approve  an  increase  in  the 
State  School  Tax.  Its  policy  is  to  lighten  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  for  school  support.  See  Senate  39-40- 
41-42. 

Senate  247  (Hendrickson) — ^To  give  the 
Banking  and  Insurance  Department  super¬ 
vision  of  all  pension  funds  and  retirement 
systems.  (B.  &  1.) 

Present  supervision  of  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  is  excellent 
and  adequate.  VIGOROUSLY  OP¬ 
POSED. 

Senate  252  (Gardner) — To  broaden  the 
powers  of  boards  of  education  in  adult 
education.  (Educ.) 

Desirable  permissive  legislation  along 
modern  lines.  APPROVED. 

Assembly  Bills 

Assembly  1  (Kerner,  for  the  Speaker)— 
To  impose  an  excise  tax  on  persons,  part¬ 
nerships,  and  corporations  using  public 
streets  or  other  public  places  by  franchise 
or  permission  of  the  State  or  municipalities, 
excepting  auto  buses  and  taxicabs.  Law — 
Chap.  7. 

Assembly  2  (Kerner,  for  the  Speaker) — 
To  tax  property  and  franchises  of  street 
railway,  traction,  gas  and  electric  light, 
heat  and  power  companies.  Law — Chap.  8. 

Assembly  3  (Kerner,  for  the  Speaker) — 
To  increase  the  State  School  Tax  from  two 
and  three-fourth  mills  to  two  and  nine- 
tenths  mills.  Law — Chap.  9. 

Assembly  4  (Muir) — To  appropriate 
$59,869.93  for  the  reimbursement  of  school 
districts  for  one-half  the  excess  cost  of 
educating  crippled  children  for  the  school 
year  ending  June  30,  1937.  APPROVED. 

Assembly  5  (Muir) — To  establish  a 
State  University  under  the  management  and 
control  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
(Educ.)  NO  ACTION. 

Assembly  55  (Ward) — To  authorize  the 
conveyance  of  land  owned  by  the  State 
formerly  occupied  by  the  School  for  the 
Deaf,  in  Trenton,  to  the  City  of  Trenton. 
Passed  in  Assembly,  amended.  (Misc.  But.) 
APPROVED. 

Assembly  58  (Kerner) — To  repeal  the 
“Shelton  Act”  of  1935  requiring  teachers 
to  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution. 

This  bill  follows  Association  policy 
adopted  at  November  convention.  It 
is  in  line  with  nationwide  movement  for 
elimination  of  special  teacher  loyalty 
oaths.  APPROVED. 

Assembly  78  (Artaserse) — To  permit 
assignment  of  the  salary  of  public  em¬ 
ployees  as  security  for  loans  up  to  the 
amount  of  $1,000  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
6%.  Passed  in  Assembly,  amended.  AP¬ 
PROVED. 
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Assembly  113  (Kerner) — To  authorize 
the  State  Treasurer  to  advance  to  the 
Teachers’  Pension  Fund  $3, 2S3, 225.81  to  be 
reimbursed  when  moneys  are  received  from 
litigated  railroad  taxes.  (Approp.) 

Because  of  litigation  over  railroad 
taxes,  the  State  is  behind  in  its  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Pension  Fund.  Failure 
to  make  payments  promptly  affects  the 
soundness  of  the  fund  and  is  contrary 
to  party  pledges.  APPROVED. 

Assembly  117  (Kerner) — To  place  su¬ 
perintendents  of  public  schools  under  ten¬ 
ure.  (Ways  &  Means.) 

The  head  of  an  Article  VII  school 
district  has  tenure;  the  head  of  an  Ar¬ 
ticle  VI  school  district  does  not.  This 
bill  would  eliminate  this  absurdity.  AP¬ 
PROVED. 

Assembly  122  (Farley) — To  provide 
that  where  county  treasurers  are  delinquent 
in  paying  the  10%  school  tax  transmitted 
through  them  from  municipalities  to  the 
State  because  of  the  delinquency  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  in  paying  them  in  full  that  in¬ 
terest  charged  by  the  State  shall  be  limited 
to  that  10%.  Law — Chap.  12. 

Assembly  189*  (Wilensky) — To  create 
a  “Local  Government  Board  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’’;  transfers  to  such  board  certain  powers 
of  the  State  Auditor,  Municipal  Finance 
Commission,  Funding  Commission  and 
Funding  Commission  for  School  Purposes. 
(Jud.) 

Assembly  190*  (Wilensky) — To  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  supervision  by  the  Local  Gov* 
ernment  Board  of  New  Jersey  of  certain 
municipalities  in  unsound  financial  condi¬ 
tions.  (Jud.) 

(Continued  on  next  Page) 


"‘The  Ramp  Approach”—  coSutio^ 


Descriptive  circular  No.  65 
sent  on  request. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

S86  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PERSOIV/IL  LOANS 

^  MANY  PURPOSES 

The  financing  of  postgraduate  and  other 
courses,  consolidating  many  small  debts 
into  one  and  providing  immediate  cash  for 
emergencies  are  a  few  of  the  many  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  Fidelity  Union  Personal 
Loans  are  granted. 

Loans  are  made  in  amounts  from  $100  to 
$1,000  at  regular  bank  rates.  You  have  a 
whole  year  to  repay — in  convenient  install¬ 
ments —  and  establishing  your  credit 
standing  with  New  Jersey's  largest  bank 
is  of  great  advantage. 

Teachers  are  invited  to  obtain  com- 
ptete  details  at  any  af  our  II  offices 
in  Essex  County  or  write  for  booklet: 

"How  to  Meet  financial  Emergencies." 

EIHELITY  UNION  TRUST 


NEWARK 


Q&mpanii 

NEW  JERSEY 


EAST  ORANGE 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND 
FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSCRANCE  CORPORATION 
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Assembly  191*  (Wilensky) — To  pro¬ 
vide  for  modernized  practices  of  fiscal  ad¬ 
ministration  in  local  governments.  (Jud.) 

Assembly  192*  (Wilensky) — To  revise 
municipal  and  county  budget  procedure 
under  a  Local  Government  Board.  (Jud.) 

•These  bills,  based  on  the  Princeton  Surrey, 
are  APPROVED  IF  AMENDED  so  that  they  do 
not  apply  to  school  districts. 

Assembly  224  (Paul) — Permits  osteo¬ 
paths  to  become  medical  inspectors  of 
Boards  of  Education.  (Public  Health.) 
OPPOSED. 

Assembly  235  (Schroeder) — To  provide 
for  eye  and  ear  tests  to  pupils  in  public 
schools.  (Ways  4c  Means.)  .APPROVED. 

Assembly  243  (Osmers) — To  provide 
the  same  opportunity  for  public  discussion 
and  bearing  on  school  expenditures  as  is 
now  given  municipalities  in  budget  hear¬ 
ings.  (Educ.) 


Answer:  No!  Marriage,  re¬ 
tirement,  or  entering  an¬ 
other  field  of  ^‘non-hazard- 
ous”  work  does  not  cancel 
a  teacher’s  membership  in 
TPU. 

A  TPU  member  may  retire  from 
teaching  to  marry  or  enter  another 
field  of  work,  but  TPU  keeps  on 
protecting  her  against  accident, 
sickness  and  quarantine  just  the 
same.  Once  a  member,  TPU’s  lib¬ 
eral  protection  is  hers  for  keeps. 
Over  27,000  teacher-members  have 
decided  to  let  TPU  do  the  financial 
worrying  for  them  should  misfor¬ 
tune  strike.  Why  not  you? 

Teachers 
Protective  Union 

102  T.P.U.  Bldg.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Philadelphui . 12  South  12tb  St. 

Paterson . SOI  Kitay  Buildiric 

Newark.  ..  .2021  Raymond  Cktmmercc  Bldg. 
Trenton . V2S  Melrose  Avenue 


Board  meetings  for  the  adoption  of 
budgets  are  open  to  the  public,  special 
hearings  may  be  held  if  the  Board  feels 
a  need  for  them,  and  most  budgets  are 
actually  voted  upon  bv  the  public.  OP¬ 
POSED. 

Assembly  268  (Irwin) — Permits  town¬ 
ship  and  borough  Boards  of  Education  to 
appropriate  money  to  convey  grammar  and 
high  school  graduating  classes  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  (Educ.) 

Permissive,  not  mandatory.  AP¬ 
PROVED. 

Assembly  277  (Hargrave) — Permits 
public  school  teachers  to  be  granted  leaves 
of  absence  for  half  or  full  school  year 
after  each  10  years  of  service  with  certain 
percentage  of  pay.  (Educ.) 

Such  “sabbatical”  leaves  are  desir¬ 
able,  and  are  now  provided  for  by  many 
districts.  APPROVED  IF  CLARI¬ 
FIED. 

Assembly  278  (Kerner) — To  compel 
school  attendance  of  children  up  to  the 
age  of  16,  with  certain  exceptions.  (Educ.) 

National  tendency  is  to  keep  chil¬ 
dren  in  school  until  they  are  16,  since 
few  positions  are  open  to  children 
I  under  that  age.  APPROVED. 

Assembly  279  (Kerner) — Requires 
school  districts  to  furnish  materials  and 
instruction  for  individual  needs  of  all  pupils. 
(Educ.) 

This  is  a  desirable  companion  bill  to 
A-278,  making  certain  that  all  pupils 
receive  the  type  of  education  they  need. 
APPROVED. 

Assembly  294  (Shepard) — Provides 
proportional  representation  on  Boards  of 
Education  which  govern  consolidated  dis¬ 
tricts  involving  two  or  more  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  (Educ.)  Read  second  time. 

To  prevent  domination  by  larger  dis¬ 
trict.  APPROVED. 

Assembly  296  (Shepard) — Provides  pro¬ 
portional  representation  in  consolidated 
school  districts  having  Boards  of  Education 
of  nine  members.  (Educ.)  Read  second 
time. 

To  prevent  domination  by  larger  dis¬ 
trict.  APPROVED. 

.4s8embly  300  (VanD.  Smith) — To  grant 
to  teachers  the  same  proportional  sick  leave 
with  pay  as  is  granted  to  State  employees 
under  the  Civil  Service  rules.  (Educ.) 
NO  ACTION. 

Assembly  301  (Vogel) — Places  full  time 
secretaries  of  Boards  of  Education  under 
tenure  after  three  years’  service;  grants 
tenure  protection  to  clerks  of  such  secre¬ 
taries’  offices  after  three  years’  service. 
(Educ.) 

Language  of  bill  not  clear.  OP¬ 
POSED  IN  PRESENT  FORM. 

Committee  substitute  passed  Assem¬ 
bly,  March  14. 

Assembly  326  (Ellis) — To  permit  gov¬ 
erning  bodies  of  municipalities  to  fix  the 
salaries  to  be  paid  to  all  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  (Misc.  Bus.) 

Parallels  A-375.  OPPOSED. 
Assembly  354  (Irwin) — To  prohibit  any 
person  or  society  from  influencing  or  at¬ 
tempting  to  influence  school  pupils  against 
the  salute  of  the  American  flag.  (Educ.) 
APPROVED. 

Assembly  371  (Palese) — To  permit 
boards  of  freeholders  to  fix  the  salaries  of 
county  employees.  (Ways  &  Means.) 

Parallels  A-375.  OPPOSED. 


Assembly  375  (Palese) — To  provide 
that  the  board  of  education  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  shall  have  authority  to  fix  the  salaries 
paid  to  officers.  (Misc.  Bus.) 

This  bill  would  weaken  and  nullify 
the  provision  of  the  tenure  act.  It  is 
contrary  to  modern  trends  and  party 
pledges.  It  would  revive  undesirable 
emergency  legislation  which  expired  a 
year  ago.  OPPOSED. 

Assembly  395  (Shepard) — To  provide 
for  the  apportionment  of  the  cost  in  county 
vocational  school  districts.  (Educ.)  AP¬ 
PROVED. 

Assembly  396  (Shepard) — To  permit  a 
board  of  education  of  a  vocational  school 
to  assume  a  shorter  name  and  designate  its 
official  name.  (Educ.)  APPROVED. 

Assembly  397  (Shepard,  by  request) — 
To  provide  that  each  county  shall  have  a 
separate  vocational  school  district  except 
that  where  a  municipality  has  already 
established  one  that  it  will  not  be  included 
in  any  such  district.  (Educ.)  APPROVED. 

Assembly  398  (Shepard) — To  provide  a 
procedure  by  which  the  question  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  county  vocational  school  district 
shall  be  decided.  (Educ.) 

This  bill  together  with  A-395-396- 
397,  has  been  carefully  drawn  to  meet 
needs  in  the  expansion  of  the  vocational 
school  program.  APPROVED. 

Assembly  424  (Irwin) — To  provide  for 
the  review  of  school  budgets  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  (Educ.)  NO  AC¬ 
TION. 

Assembly  430  (Ward) — To  provide  for 
the  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  names  by  higher  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  (Educ.) 

To  prevent  misleading  advertising 
and  protect  pupils.  APPROVED. 

Assembly  468  (Donohue) — To  impose 
tax  on  chain  stores  with  rate  of  $10.00  each 
for  one  to  ten  stores  and  $15.00  up  to  fifteen 
stores  with  graduated  scale  for  higher  num¬ 
bers.  (Ways  and  Means.) 

Broadens  tax  base.  APPROVED. 

Assembly  518  (Osmers) — To  provide 
the  same  opportunity  for  public  discussion 
and  hearings  on  school  expenditures  as  is 
now  given  municipal  budget  hearings. 
(Educ.) 

Present  provisions  are  adequate.  See 
comment  on  A-243.  OPPOSED. 

Assembly  519  (Palese) — To  provide 
that  suits  brought  for  the  recovery  of  re¬ 
duced  salaries  of  public  employees  shall  be 
brought  within  six  months.  (Rev.  of  Laws.) 
NO  ACTION. 

Assembly  543  (Schroeder) — To  exempt 
property  improvements  from  taxation  until 
July  1,  1939.  (Tax.) 

Encourages  building.  APPROVED. 

Assembly  544  (Schroeder) — ^To  regulate 
the  number  of  non-residents  taken  by  school 
districts.  (Educ.) 

Would  destroy  present  residence  re¬ 
quirements  and  impose  unfair  burden 
upon  local  boards  and  taxpayers.  OP¬ 
POSED. 

Assembly  567  (Wilensky) — To  protect 
teachers  from  financial  loss  by  reason  of 
alleged  negligence  resulting  in  bodily  in¬ 
jury  happening  in  the  course  of  their  em¬ 
ployments.  (Ways  4e  Means.) 

Boards  are  exempt  from  liability,  and 
teachers  are  unduly  exposed  to  suits 
based  on  unavoidable  classroom  acci¬ 
dents.  APPROVED. 
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Assembly  575  (Ferster) — To  provide  a 
minimum  salary  for  school  teachers  at 
$1,200.  (Educ.)  APPROVED. 

Assembly  585  (Connolly) — To  increase 
from  one-half  to  one  cent  per  mile,  the 
excise  taxes  on  inter-state  buses.  (Trans¬ 
portation.) 

Broadens  tax  base.  APPROVED. 

Assembly  590  (Connolly) — Provides  a 
fee  or  tax  of  $10.00  on  chain  stores;  gradu¬ 
ated  scale  according  to  the  number  of  stores. 
(Jud.) 

Broadens  tax  base.  APPROVED. 

Assembly  Committee  Resolution  8 
(Osmers) — Authorizes  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  investigate,  inquire  into  and 
report  concerning  mandatory  legislation 
to  the  end  that  such  mandatory  legislation 
may  be  revised  and/or  repealed  in  all  cases 
where  action  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Statement  indicates  prejudice  and 
bias  behind  Resolution.  OPPOSED. 

Senate^  Assembly  Votes 
Recorded  for  Reference 

The  State  Senate  and  House  of 
Assembly  have  acted  on  four  meas¬ 
ures  approved  by  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association  Legislative  Committee, 
Burton  W.  Patrick,  chairman.  Votes 
on  those  bills  and  the  Senate  vote  on 
a  bill  to  require  fingerprinting  of  school 
children  are  recorded  below. 

IN  THE  SENATE 

Senate  38  (Burling).  This  bill  to 
make  state  aid  available  to  physically 
handicapped  children  is  now  law, 
Chapter  14. 


Warm  Spring  Sunshine 
Clean  Sea  Air 
Diversified  Entertainment 


In  the  early  Spring,  and  particularly 
during  the  Lenten  Season  and  at 
Easter,  Atlantic  City  offers  that  “some¬ 
thing”  which  invigorates  and  inspires 
both  mind  and  body. 

At  the  HOTEL  DENNIS  — on  the 
Boardwalk  —  every  creature-comfort 
is  anticipated.  There  is  quiet  comfort 
in  the  large  lobbies  and  numerous, 
semi-public  rooms. 

Fascinating  marine  views  from  guest 
rooms.  Sunny,  open  decks  over  Gar¬ 
den  Terrace,  from  which  to  review 
Boardwalk  activities. 

Necessarily  —  the  Dennis  has  superior 
service,  cuisine  and  appointments. 
Golf,  Horseback  Riding  on  the  beach 
and  all  other  outdoor  sports.  Complete 
health  bath  department. 


DENNIS 


On  the  Oeean 
at  Ulehlgan  Av«. 


3  Bloeka  from 

tTnion  Station 
and  Convantlon  Hall 
BUZBT,  Ine. 


In  the  affirmative:  .Allardice,  Bowers, 
Burling,  Clee,  Craven,  Dawes,  Dolan, 
Durand,  Foran,  Gardner,  Hendrickson, 
Jamieson,  Kelley,  Loizeaux  (President), 
Scott,  Stanger,  Stout,  Toolan,  Van  Winkle — 
19. 

In  the  negative:  None. 

Senate  127  (Durand).  Would  re¬ 
quire  the  fingerprinting  of  public  school 
pupils. 

In  the  affirmative:  .Allardice,  Burling, 
Clee,  Craven,  Dolan,  Durand,  Foran, 
Hendrickson,  Kelley,  Loizeaux  (President), 
Powell,  Scott,  Stanger,  Toolan — 14. 

In  the  negative:  Bowers,  Gardner, 
Jamieson — 3. 

IN  THE  ASSEMBLY 
Senate  38  (See  above). 

In  the  affirmative:  Ajamian.  Allen,  .\rt- 
aserse,  Beronio,  Bischoff,  Bogle,  Boswell, 
Browne,  Butz,  Connolly,  DeVoe,  Donahue, 
Eber,  Ellis,  Farley,  Featherer,  Ferster, 
Freund,  Hancock,  Hand,  Haneman,  Hanna, 
Hargrave,  Herbert,  Irwin,  Kerner,  Lance, 
Maloney,  McClave,  Muir,  Osmers,  Palese, 
Pascoe  (Speaker),  Paul,  Pesin,  Pierson, 
Pilch,  Platts,  Pyne,  Salandra,  Sanford, 
Schroeder,  Shepard,  Sholl,  Smith,  M.  M., 
Stokes,  Szadkowski,  Vasbinder,  Vogel, 
Ward,  Wickham,  Wilensky,  Williamson, 
Zink — 54. 

In  the  negative:  None. 

Assembly  4  (Muir).  Would  ap¬ 
propriate  $59,869  for  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  school  districts  for  one-half  the 
excess  cost  of  educating  crippled 
children. 

In  the  affirmative:  Ajamian,  Allen,  Art- 
aserse,  Beronio,  Bischoff,  Boswell,  Butz, 
Connolly,  Donahue,  Eber,  Ellis,  Farley, 
Featherer,  Ferster,  Freund,  Hancock,  Hand, 
Haneman,  Hanna,  Hargrave,  Herbert, 
Irwin,  Johnson,  Kerner,  Maloney,  Mc¬ 
Clave,  Muir,  Osmers,  Palese,  Pascoe  (Speak¬ 
er),  Paul,  Pesin,  Pilch,  Pyne,  Salandra, 
Sanford,  Schroeder,  Shepard,  Sholl,  Smith, 
E.  V.,  Smith,  M.  M.,  Stokes,  Szadkowski, 
Vasbinder,  Ward,  Wickham,  Wilensky, 
Williamson,  Wilson,  Young,  Zink — 51. 

In  the  negative:  None. 

Assembly  55  (Ward).  Would  con¬ 
vey  to  the  city  of  Trenton  land  form¬ 
erly  occupied  by  the  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

In  the  affirmative:  .\IIen,  Artaserse, 
Beronio,  Bischoff,  Bogle,  Boswell,  Butz, 
Connolly,  Donahue,  Eber,  Ellis,  Farley, 
Featherer,  Ferster,  Freund,  Hancock,  Hand, 
Haneman,  Hanna,  Hargrave,  Herbert, 
Irwin,  Kerner,  Lance,  Maloney,  McClave, 
Muir,  Osmers,  Pascoe  (Speaker),  Paul, 
Pesin,  Pierson,  Pilch,  Platts,  Pyne,  Sal¬ 
andra,  Sanford,  Schroeder,  Shepard,  Sholl, 
Smith,  E.  V'.,  Smith,  M.  \!.,  Stokes. 
Szadkowski,  Vasbinder,  V'ogel,  Ward, 
Wickham,  Wilenskv,  Williamson,  Wilson 
—51. 

In  the  negative:  None. 

Assembly  78  (Artaserse).  Would 
permit  assignment  of  salaries  by  pub¬ 
lic  employees  as  security  for  loans  up 
to  $1,000  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  6 
per  cent.  Passed  with  amendment. 

In  the  affirmative:  .Ajamian,  .Artaserse, 
Beronio,  Bischoff,  Boswell,  Butz,  Con¬ 
nolly,  DeVoe,  Donahue,  Ferster,  Freund, 
Hancock,  Hand,  Haneman,  Hanna,  Har¬ 
grave,  Herbert,  Irwin,  Johnson,  Lance, 
McClave,  Palese,  Pascoe  (Speaker),  Paul, 
Pesin,  Pierson,  Pilch,  Pyne,  Salandra, 
Schroeder,  Sholl,  Smith,  M.  M.,  Szad¬ 
kowski,  Vasbinder,  Vogel,  Ward,  Wick¬ 
ham,  Wilensky,  Williamson — 39. 

In  the  negative:  None. 


MODERNSCHOOL 
HISTORY  SERIES 

By  Reynolds,  Taylor,  and  Parkhill 


THIS  three  book  series  of  histories 
traces  the  progress  of  man  from  the 
Old  Stone  .Age  right  through  to 
America  in  1938.  Through  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  approach,  the  history  of  our 
country  is  unfolded  and  significant 
social,  economic,  and  industrial  devel¬ 
opments  are  woven  into  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  pattern  of  present-day 
American  civilization.  Outstanding 
features  of  the  series  include: 

*  Interesting  Story  .Approach 

*  Numerous  Authentic  Illustrations 

as  Visual  Aids 

*  Study  Helps 

*  Diagnostic  Tests,  Remedial  Treat¬ 

ment  for  Each  Unit 

*  Pupil  Activities,  Projects  and 

Problems  for  Discussion 

OLD  WORLD  ORIGINS  OP  AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION  2000  B.  C.  -  1750  A.  D. 
Grades  5-0-7  Price  $1.20 
BEGINNING  OP  OUR  NATION  1750  -  1801 
Grades  6-7-8  Price  $1.25 

THE  PROGRESS  OP  OCR  NATION 
1815  -  1938 

Grades  7-8-9  Price  $1.40 

Usual  school  discounts  for 
class  supplies 

NOBLE  and  NOBLE 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Noble  and  Noble  Publlshm.  Ine. 

Dept.  B.  100  Pitth  Avenue.  New  York 

Send . copies  OLD  WCNILD  ORIGINS  OP 

AMERICAN  CmUZATION 
Send . copies  BEGINNING  OP  OCR  NA¬ 

TION 

Send . copies  THE  PROGRESS  OP  OUR 

NATION 

Name  . 

Address  . 

Check  enclosed  □  Send  C.O.D.  □ 
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EUROPE 

via 

SOLO 
M  TOURS 


Come  to  New  York 
and  your  col- 

leagues  from  other 
states  at  the  N.E.A. 
Conference.  And 
then  . .  on  to  Europe ! 

For  economy  and  individual  freedom 
SOLO  TOURS  offer  the  following  tra¬ 
vel  opportunities;  from  $2S>9  up: 
4-COUNTRY  TOURS 

England,  Belgium,  Holland,  France 
NORTHLAND  TOURS 
Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic 
ALL-BRITISH  TOURS 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland 
Sailings  weekly,  MAY  through  AUGUST. 
Priced  to  favor  the  teachers  budget. 
Variety  of  itineraries  from  31  days  up. 
Send  for  Booklet  L-1. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Travel  Seminar 


Vitalire  your  teach¬ 
ing  !  Join  the  Travel 
Seminar  on  the 
Geography  of  Eur¬ 
ope.  including  the 
International  Con¬ 
gress  in  Amsterdam, 
with  Prof.  VT.  R. 
McConnell,  author 
of  the  McConnell 
Geographies.  Com¬ 
bine  vacation,  travel 
and  study. 


(Pbotoa,  courtnjr  5.  T.  1.  B.) 


Sail  July  2nd  —  Return  August  29th 
S679  all  inclusive 

Write  for  Booklet  L-2 

A  Selection  of 

Condueied  Seminars 

With  Opportunities  for  Teachers’ 
Alertness  and  University  Credits 
POLAND  and  ttw  BALTIC  LANDS.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  travel  and  lecture  tour  directed  by 
Prof.  Charles  Hodges  of  N.  Y.  U.  45  Days, 
July  6 — Aug.  19.  J556. 

ENGLAND.  A  field  study  course  in  English  Lit¬ 
erature,  History  and  Drama,  ofiered  by  Pots¬ 
dam  (N.  y. )  State  Normal  School,  under 
Prof.  Frank  M.  Peltoo.  $448  for  66  days,  sail¬ 
ing  June  25  in  American  One-Class  Ship. 
STUDENT  TOURS.  Expert  planning  and  guid¬ 
ance.  with  a  wide  variety  of  itineraries,  and 
phenomenally  low  rates. 

Send  for  Booklet  L-3,  stating 
your  specific  interest. 
Rdits  btsed  on  ird  ocean — 
Tourist  slightly  higher. 

EDUTRAVEL 

Educational  Trot  el  Institute,  Inc. 

SS  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Pension  Diversion  Proposal 
Scored  by  President  in  Session 
With  Local  Teacher  Leaders 


Mobilization  in  defense  of  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annu¬ 
ity  Fund  was  approved  by  350  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  local  and  county  associa¬ 
tions  when  they  met  on  invitation  of 
Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  State  Association 
President,  at  the  Stacv  Trent,  March 
24. 

Senate  316,  introduced  on  March 
23  and  passed  in  the  Senate  without 
reference  to  committee  and  with  only 
Senators  Loizeaux  and  Powell  dissent¬ 
ing.  provides  for  the  payment  in  1942 
of  the  State  contribution  due  the 
Fund  on  July  1,  1938.  Under  the 
bill,  payment  would  be  made  from 
State  bonds  now  in  the  emergency 
revolving  fund  set  up  for  the  schools 
in  1933.  These  bonds  mature  in  1942. 
This  diversion  is  part  of  a  plan  to 
meet  relief  needs  without  new  taxa¬ 
tion.  , 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  of  local 
teacher  leaders  telegrams  were  sent 
Speaker  Pascoe  and  Assemblymen 
Wilensky  and  Devoe,  requesting  a 
hearing  on  the  bill  before  it  comes  up 
for  a  vote  in  the  Assembly.  Tele¬ 
grams  noting  the  request  were  sent  to 
each  legislator. 

Importance  of  Relief 
President  Whitlock  made  it  clear 
that  “New  Jersey  teachers  recognize 
the  need  and  importance  of  relief 
financing.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
major  problem  facing  the  1938  Legis¬ 
lature.  They  do  not  see,  however, 
that  the  proposed  plan  meets  this  issue 
on  any  sound  basis.  The  diversion  of 
pension  fund  money  will  finance  re¬ 
lief  for  only  two  months,  and  the 
whole  plan  merely  postpones,  but  does 
not  in  any  way  solve  the  problem.  A 
permanent  plan,  rather  than  a  tempo¬ 
rary  one,  is  imperative.  All  teachers 
will  cooperate  fully  in  any  effort  to 
find  a  permanent  solution.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  handled  relief  as  a  temporary 
emergency  too  long. 

“The  teachers  are  justly  alarmed 
over  the  effects  of  the  current  proposal 
on  the  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 
Such  action  as  the  Legislature  con¬ 
templates  clearly  undermines  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  a  fund  which  the  teachers  are 
required  by  law  to  join,  and  for  which 
monthly  deductions  are  made  from 
their  salaries.  It  also  constitutes  an 
immediate  threat  to  pension  payments 
of  teachers  already  retired  and  solely 
dependent  upon  such  payments.” 


In  a  memorandum  prepared  by  John 
A.  Wood,  3d,  Secretary  of  the  Fund, 
for  Senator  Hendrickson,  sponsor  of 
the  diversion  plan,  the  history  of  a 
similar  step  in  1932  is  recounted.  Be¬ 
cause  payment  into  the  Teachers  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund  was  not  speci¬ 
fically  mentioned  in  the  1932  bond  act, 
the  Fund  did  not  receive  its  contribu¬ 
tion,  despite  a  general  understanding 
that  part  of  the  bond  issue  was  to  be 
so  used.  This  deficiency  was  made  up 
two  years  later  when  Delaware  River 
bonds  were  paid  into  the  Fund. 

Deficit  Over  Three  Million 
Again  because  of  litigation  over  first 
class  railroad  taxes  there  is  an  ac¬ 
cumulated  deficit  from  this  source  of 
$3,253,225. 

As  Miss  Whitlock  said,  “The 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
is  set  up  on  an  actuarial  basis.  In 
other  words,  it  is  always  supposed  to 
have  on  hand  money  to  meet  the  obli¬ 
gations  for  which  it  is  liable,  however 
remote  these  obligations  may  be.  A 
legislative  investigation  found  it  one 
of  the  only  two  sound  pension  funds 
in  the  state.” 

Each  teacher  has  an  Individual  ac¬ 
count  with  the  fund  and  both  her  own 
payments  and  the  state’s  contributions 
are  credited  to  it.  Together  they  pur¬ 
chase  the  teachers’  retirement  allow¬ 
ance. 

I'hus  it  is  that  failure  of  the  state 
to  make  its  contribution  immediately 
affects  the  ability  of  the  Fund  to  make 
full  payments  to  teachers  already 
retired. 

To  quote  the  trustees  in  their  state¬ 
ment  to  Senator  Hendrickson:  “The 
Board  of  Trustees  must  and  does, 
recognize  that  the  heart  of  their  trus¬ 
teeship  obligates  them  to  maintain  the 
solvency  of  the  retirement  system  and 
to  prohibit  the  discrimination  which 
would  come  from  any  honoring  in  full 
of  claims  of  one  group  of  active  or  re¬ 
tired  teachers  from  moneys  that  should 
be  held  to  the  credit  of  other  groups 
of  active  or  retired  teachers.  Speci¬ 
fically,  so  long  as  the  State  continues 
to  pay  its  annual  contributions  to  the 
fund,  the  retirement  system  is  a  going 
concern.  We  can  pay  full  pensions  to 
teachers  retired  before  the  law  was 
established  and  to  teachers  who  have 
retired  after  qualifying  for  member- 

( Continued  on  Page  213) 
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REORGANIZATION 


Some  Recommendations  and 
Alternate  Suggestions 


Preliminary  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Reorganization 


Things  to  Be  Accomplished  Through 
Reorganization  : 

1.  Change  of  name  of  the  association. 

2.  Give  local  groups  greater  voice  in  forming  the  policies 
of  the  association. 

3.  Coordinate,  and  relieve  the  president  of,  routine  ex¬ 
ecutive  duties. 

4.  Through  committees — 

a.  Coordinate  the  work  of  local  and  state  associations.* 

b.  Make  significant  contributions  to  the  profession  of 
teaching  and  coordinate  the  work  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  affiliates. 

c.  Provide  long  term  planning. 

5.  Effect  for  the  members  a  wider  knowledge  of  and 
participation  in  the  nomination  and  election  of  officers. 

All  of  these  things  must  be  accomplished  with  a  nice 
adjustment  of  the  minority  and  majority  groups  to  the 
end  that  each  will  have  opportunity  to  make  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  work  of  the  association. 


The  following  charts  show  several 
plans  of  organization,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  considerations  mentioned 
above  are,  or  are  not,  accomplished 
under  each  plan.  Key  figures  in  the 
charts  and  the  notes  beside  each  refer 
to  the  desired  objectives  listed  above. 

The  first  plan  shows  the  present 
organization  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association. 

The  second  plan  of  organization  is 
that  which  is  recommended  by  the 
Reorganization  Committee. 

The  third  plan  is  one  alternative 
plan  of  organization  submitted  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  comparison  with  plans  I 
and  II. 

Matters  of  nomination  and  election 
of  officers  are  considered  after  the  three 
plans. 


PLAN  I 

Outline  of  Present  Organization 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


!•  Name:  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association. 

2-  Local  groups  have  no  voice  in  policy 
making  except  at  convention. 


ASSOCIATION  U3MB2R3 


President 


Other 

Officers 


Members  of 
Sxec.  Comm. 


} . 


3-  President  and  officers  now  attend 

to  all  details. 

a.  No  coordination  of  work  of  liKal 
associations. 

b.  Association  at  present  limits  its 
organized  professional  activities 
to  subsidizing  departments  and 
affiliated  associations  at  the  con¬ 
ventions. 

c.  No  organization  long-term  plan¬ 
ning. 


XIvBCUTIViS  C0MJ!ITTB2 


All  Policies 


Public  Business  Publication  Convention 
Relations  Office  Office  Details 


Standing 

Speofal 

Committees 


Depart.aents 

and 

Affiliated 

-Association: 

Local 
4a  1  -Assoc  la- 
I  tlons 
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PLAN  II 

Recommended  by  Reorganization  Committee 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


3. 


!•  Name:  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation. 

2.  Advisory  council  representing  local 
groups  meets  with  officers  several 
times  a  year  to  discuss  policies. 
Function  only  advisory,  no  power 
to  act. 

Under  this  plan  all  teachers  re¬ 
tain  the  right  to  vote,  either  at  the 
annual  meeting  or  at  any  special 
meeting,  on  ail  matters  of  policy. 
Coordinating  assistant,  responsible 
to  executive  committee,  assist  with 
the  details  of  the  various  offices,  and 
any  other  duties  the  president  and 
executive  committee  may  prescribe. 

4.  a.  Coordinating  committee,  to  work 
with  local  groups  to  coordinate 
their  work,  and  their  work  with 
the  work  of  the  state  association. 

b.  Through  a  research  division  and 
a  research  committee  to  further 
and  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
departments  and  affiliated  asso¬ 
ciations. 

c.  A  long-term  planning  council  to 
be  organized  by  the  executive 
committee. 

All  committee  members  to  serve  for 
two  years,  about  one-half  going  out 
each  year. 

Officers:  A  President,  Vice  President, 
Past  President,  Secretary,  Treas¬ 
urer,  Members  of  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee — 21. 


<It 

fiid 

in 


1. 


2. 


1. 


2. 


4. 


Name:  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation. 

Delegate  assembly,  representing  lo¬ 
cal  groups,  is  the  policy-forming 
body.  Under  this  plan  teachers  at 
large  do  not  have  the  right  to  vote 
directly  at  any  time  on  matters  of 
policy,  either  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  or  at  any  special  meeting.  Such 
voting  is  done  by  their  elected 
delegates. 

Coordinating  assistant  (same  as 
Plan  II). 

a.  Coordinating  committee  (same  as 
Plan  II). 

b.  Research  division  and  research 
committee  (same  as  Plan  II). 

c.  Long-term  planning  council, 
elected  by  delegate  assembly. 
President  ex-officio.  One-half  to 
go  out  each  year. 

All  committee  members  to  serve  two 
years  as  in  Plan  II. 

Officers  as  in  Plan  II. 

This  differs  from  Plan  II  in  having  a 
delegate  assembly  with  power  to 
form  policies  for  the  association. 
One  delegate  for  each  300  members 
or  major  fraction  thereof. 


PLAN  III 

Alternative  Plan  for  Information  and  Discussion 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
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Summary  of  Proposals 

<In  the  first  column  is  the  name  of  the  matter  under  con*  Reorganization  Committee;  and  in  the  fourth  column,  an 

sideration;  in  the  second  column  the  present  arrangement;  alternative  arrangement  for  your  consideration.) 

in  the  third  column  the  arrangement  suggested  by  the 


NAME 


PRESENT 

ORGANIZATION 


ORGANIZATION  RECOMMENDED  BY 
REORGANIZATION  COMMITTEE 


ALTERNATIVES 


1.  Name 


New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association 


New  Jersey  Education 
Association 


2.  Policy 
Making 


Action  at  Convention, 
and  by  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee 


Action  at  Convention,  and  by  Executive 
Committee  with  the  advice  of  an  Advisory 
Council 

(Advisory  Council — one  to  300  teachers. 
No  power  to  act.) 

(Extended  Executive  Committee  —  21 
members. ) 


Action  by  Delegate  Assembly. 
( Delegate  Assembly  —  one 
for  each  300  teachers.  De¬ 
termines  all  policies.) 
(Restricted  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee — seven  members.  Per¬ 
forms  only  executive  func¬ 
tions.) 


3.  Executive 
Functions 


Officers  and  Executive 
Committee  responsible 
for  all  details.  Execu¬ 
tive  Clerk,  Field  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Managing 
Editor,  Editor 


Officers  and  Executive  Committee  select 
Coordinating  Assistant  to  take  over  details 
of  organizing  offices,  and  such  other  work 
as  Executive  Committee  may  designate. 
Always  under  direct  control  of  Executive 
Committee.  A  permanent  paid  legal  adviser. 


Executive  Secretary  in  the 
broadest  sense,  functioning 
under  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Officers 


President 

1st  Vice  President 
2nd  Vice  President 
Past  President 
Secretary 
T  reasurer 
R.  R.  Secretary 
Executive  Committee 
Members  (six,  elected 
at  large) 


President 
Vice  President 
Past  President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 

Executive  Committee  Members 
(21  elected,  one  from  each  county.) 
Advisory  Council 
(One  for  each  300  teachers.) 


President  . 

Vice  President 
Past  President 
Secretary 
T  reasurer 

Executive  Committee 
Members 

(Seven,  one  from  each  three 
counties.) 

Delegate  Assembly 
(One  for  each  3(X)  teachers.) 


4.  Committees 

a.  Local  No  organized 

Associations  attention 


Coordinating  Committee  appointed  by 
President 


b.  Professional 
contributions 


No  organized 
effort 


Research  Committee,  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  research  division  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation 


c.  Long-Term 
Planning 


None 


Long-Term  Planning  Council,  appointed 
by  President 


Present  committees 
serve  for  one  year,  or 
until  successors  are  ap¬ 
pointed. 


About  one-half  of  all  standing  committees 
go  out  each  year.  Each  member  to  serve 
two  years. 


All  standing  committees  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  three  -  fourths  from 
Delegate  Assembly,  about 
one-fourth  at  large.  About 
one-half  to  go  out  each  year, 
each  member  to  serve  two 
years. 
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Nomination  of  Officers  and  Executive  Committee 


PRESENT  METHOD 


RECOMMENDED  BY  REORGANIZATION 
COMMITTEE 


ALTERNATIVES 


By  Petition* 

Nominating  Commit-  Petitions  for  officers  must  have  300  sig- 
tee  and  nominations  natures,  with  at  least  10  from  each  of  11 
from  the  floor.  counties. 


No  change  either  in 
procedure  or  in  the 
time  element. 


Petitions  for  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  must  have  a  given  number  of  signa¬ 
tures,  the  number  and  distribution  of  signa¬ 
tures  to  depend  upon  the  basis  of  election. 

Petitions  may  be  obtained  after  April  1,  and 
must  be  filed  by  the  third  Friday  in  September. 
Names  of  candidates  will  be  published  in  the 
October  Review. 


*A11  matters  pertaining  to  nomination  and 
election  are  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Elections  Committee. 


By  Elected  Nominating  Committee* 

A.  The  Nominating  Committee  would  be  on 
a  county  basis,  with  2  members  from  each 
county. 

Or 

B.  The  Nominating  Committee  would  be  on 
a  proportionate  basis  by  counties,  one  mem¬ 
ber  to  each  300  teachers  or  major  fraction 
thereof,  and  no  school  district  to  have  more 
than  one  for  each  300  teachers  or  major 
fraction  thereof. 


The  members  could  be  elected  by  May  1  in 
the  several  counties,  to  select  nominees  prior 
to  the  third  Friday  in  September,  with  the 
nominees’  names  published  in  the  October 
Review. 

Or 

The  Nominating  Committee  members  could 
be  elected  at  the  Annual  Convention.  Such 
a  committee  will  select  nominees  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  The  committee  would  meet 
during  or  before  the  week  of  May  first,  and 
have  its  nominations  ready  by  the  third  Friday 
in  September,  with  the  nominees’  names  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  October  Review. 


Elections 


Of  Officers  and  Executive  Committee 


PRESENT  METHOD  i  RECOMMENDED  BY  REORGANIZATION 

COMMITTEE 

At  Annual  Meeting  At  Annual  Meeting*t 


ALTERNATIVES 


By  direct  voting. 


By  direct  voting* 


A.  By  Mail* 

(The  mail  ballot  is  to  be  part  of  the  dues 
receipt,  to  be  distributed  not  later  than  Octo¬ 
ber  15.  Ballots  must  be  returned  to  the 
Elections  Committee  by  November  5.) 

•  dr 

B.  By  Election  Districts 

( By  Election  Districts  to  be  set  up  by  an 
elections  commission,  one  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  to  be  elected  from  each  county,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Executive  Committee,  ex 
officio.  Ballot  boxes  and  election  committees 
to  be  provided  for  each  election  district,  and 
the  election  to  take  place  prior  to  the  Annual 
Convention.) 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  could 
be  elected  by  Proportional  Representation.  In 
this  case,  if  Plan  II  were  in  effect,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Executive  Committee  members  could 
be  reduced  from  21  to  15. 


Of  Delegate  Assembly  or  Advisory  Council* 

Members  will  be  elected  by  counties,  one  for 
every  300  members  or  the  major  portion  there¬ 
of.  No  school  district  shall  have  more  dele¬ 
gates  than  one  for  each  300  teachers,  or 
major  fraction  thereof,  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  employed  in  that  district. 


*AI1  matters  pertaining  to  the  nomination 
and  election  are  to  be  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association  Elections  Committee. 


tPolls  to  be  opened  on  such  days  and  hours 
that  every  teacher  who  attends  may  vote. 
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School-Job  Tieup  Gets 
Square  Pegs  Out  of  Hole 

ARTHUR  M.  WOOD 

Nutity 


Agrowing  number  of  boys  and  girls 
adults  physically,  but  emotion¬ 
ally  rather  below  their  group  in  ma¬ 
turity,  and  coming  from  homes  where 
culture  is  not  too  well  known,  have 
been  making  unsuccessful  adjustments 
to  our  educational  set-up.  “Retarded”, 
“misfits”,  “dummies”,  “delinquents”, 
have  been  applied  to  them  at  various 
times.  Being  human,  they  sensed  and 
resented  it. 

Several  years  ago,  they  would  have 
been  holding  a  job.  They  would  have 
shared  an  adult  responsibility,  gaining 
respect  from  their  associates.  Now 
they  sit  in  classrooms,  grown  up  but 
mingled  with  children,  bewildered  and 
resentful  toward  the  unintelligible  ac¬ 
tivity  about  them. 

This  group  has  provided  some  of  the 
juvenile  delinquents.  Not  a  few  adults, 
whose  attitude  in  recent  years  seriously 
has  curtailed  educational  progress,  are 
the  grown-up  members  of  similar 


When  In  Trenton^ 
New  Jersey 

THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 


250  Rooms  with  Baths 

from  $2.50 

(RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM) 

MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
NYMPH  ROOM 

(Dancing  every  evening,  except  Sun.) 
end 

COFFEE  SHOPPE 

OBO.  It.  CROCKBR,  Meneger 
A  ROBT  MEYER  HOTEL 


groups.  Nor  is  the  blame  entirely  theirs. 
Shoved  into  antagonizing  situations, 
pushed  along  without  actually  learning 
much,  they  have  dropped  out  of  edu¬ 
cation,  despising  all  the  word  stands  for. 

Nutley  tried  to  analyze  this  problem. 
The  retardation  seemed  scholastic. 
These  youths  were  shrewd,  frequently 
mechanically  inclined,  physically  active. 
They  had  aggressive  personalities,  with 
few  outlets  for  their  energy.  They  were 
anxious  to  do  things.  Any  request  for 
service,  aside  from  study  was  willingly 
and  conscientiously  completed.  Misun¬ 
derstood,  out-of-place,  worrying  both 
teachers,  parents  and  fellow-pupils  by 
their  frequent  behavior  difficulties,  they 
were  general  objects  of  contempt. 

To  provide  the  individual  attention 
that  seemed  necessary,  we  decided  to 
adopt  a  modified  system  of  apprentice¬ 
ship.  So,  several  years  ago,  we  arranged 
with  local  employers  for  an  experimen¬ 
tal  year  of  cooperative  work. 

Obviously,  we  must  select  those  peo¬ 
ple  whose  reputation  for  excellence  in 
administration,  high  standards  of  work¬ 
manship,  and  personal  attitude  toward 
the  community  made  them  competent 
directors  of  young  people.  We  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  just  getting  these 
boys  and  girls  out  of  the  classes.  They 
must  obtain  the  best  training  possible. 

Several  service  station  operators  were 
willing  to  give  of  their  time  and  ener¬ 
gies.  A  mechanic,  an  auto  dealer  found 
openings.  Grocery  store  managers  ob¬ 
tained  the  consent  of  their  home  offices 
to  take  on  a  boy.  A  printer,  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  an  antique  furniture 
dealer  were  approached.  Others  of 
similar  character  cooperated. 

Adjustment  in  the  class  schedule  was 
made  to  allow  a  half-day  of  school  and 
a  half-day  of  work.  No  loss  of  credit 
was  permitted,  in  the  hope  that  a  num- 


Select  the  Oldest  Bank 
In  Trenton 

for  tho  sorvieos  you  nood. 

Wo  provide  all  the  ouotomary 
faeilitioa  of  a  woll-roundod  bank¬ 
ing  institution. 

The  Trenton  R«iikiii|  Gimpenj 

Chartorad  In  1804 

N.  W.  Cor.  STATE  A  WARREN  STREETS 
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ber  of  pupils  would  decide  to  contmue 
their  high  school  work,  instead  of  drop¬ 
ping  out. 

Daily,  each  boy  or  girl  reported  at 
work,  keeping  his  own  time  schedule, 
handling  funds,  waiting  on  trade,  doing 
the  many  minor  duties  the  beginner 
must  learn.  Occasionally  disagree¬ 
ments  arose,  a  truancy  appeared,  but 
generally  these  “outcasts”  compared 
favorably  with  most  humans  on  the 
job  for  the  first  time. 

The  result  was  far  beyond  our  ex¬ 
pectations!  At  the  year-end,  the  co- 
operators  unanimously  voted  its  con¬ 
tinuance.  The  boys  and  girls  asked, 
“Can  I  go  again  next  year?” 

There  seemed  to  be  a  renewed  vigor 
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Saving 
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Summer 

School 


June  27  to  August  5 

Technical  and  Professional  Courses 
leading  to  Certificates  and  Degrees. 


Home  Economics 

Special  and  Graduate  Courses  in 
Home  Economics,  Institutional  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Nutrition  and  Edu¬ 
cation. 


Business  Administration 

Courses  in  Business  and  Secretarial 
Studies. 


Library  Science 

A  course  for  School  Librarians  and 
Teachers  in  charge  of  School 
Libraries. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE 
OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Philadelphia 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE 

SUMMER  SESSION 
July  5  —  August  12 


A  wide  range  of  courses 
ART 

ASTRONOMY 

CHEMISTRY 

COMMERCIAL 

ECONOMICS 

EDUCATION 

ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

GERMAN 

GOVERNMENT 

HISTORY 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
LATIN 

MATHEMATICS 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PHYSICS 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

SOCIOLOGY 

ZOOLOGY 

Courses  are  arranged  for 

Secondary  and  Elementary  Teachers, 
Commercial  Teachers,  Supervisors, 
Principals,  Superintendents  and  Ath¬ 
letic  Directors. 

The  cost  is  moderate 
Enjoy  Maine’s  InTlroraUnc  Climate 

STUDY  IN  VACATIONLAND 

For  information  or  Bulletin,  write 
Dr.  Roy  M.  Peterson,  Director 
ORONO,  MAINE 


in  their  lives.  Their  school  interests 
returned.  The  attack  upon  their  per¬ 
sonal  problems  seemed  clearer  and  more 
mature.  Fewer  delinquent  habits  ap¬ 
peared.  And,  of  course,  the  teachers! 
At  least  one  nervous  breakdown  was 
averted ! 

For  three  years  we  have  made  this  a 
part  of  our  guidance  program.  It  is 
slowly  enlarging.  There  are  many 
pupils  whose  aims  to  secure  a  job 
could  be  assisted  materially  by  this 
type  of  experience.  Vocational  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  high  quality  can  be  obtained. 
Fundamental  work  habits  are  more 
definitely  fixed  than  in  many  class¬ 
room  situations.  Personal  and  indi¬ 
vidual  supervision,  impossible  in  a  class 
of  forty  pupils,  is  made  possible  and 
effective  in  this  manner. 

The  greatest  boon,  in  my  estimation, 
is  the  maintenance  of  self-respect  and 
confidence.  Failures  are  naturally  im¬ 


possible  under  this  program.  Mistakes 
made  are  obviously  part  of  the  learning 
process.  The  discipline  of  business  has 
a  real  use,  whereas  that  of  the  classroom 
apparently  is  too  remote  from  its  ulti¬ 
mate  application.  The  boy  or  girl  at 
work  has  something  “to  write  home 
about”,  for  he  is  filling  a  need,  is  im¬ 
portant  in  his  own  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries’  eyes,  and  is  considered  some¬ 
what  of  an  equal  with  adults.  And  how 
necessary  this  feeling  is  with  adoles¬ 
cents  ! 

We  think  we  have  solved  our  prob¬ 
lem.  Details  of  administration  are  al¬ 
tered  to  meet  changing  conditions,  but 
the  program  is  here  to  stay.  This  year 
we  hope  we  can  provide  a  wider  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  a  greater  variety  of  coopera¬ 
tive  experiences  for  the  boys  and  girls. 
We  have  found  that  this  type  of  “ap¬ 
prenticing  out”  of  youth  has  a  real 
value. 


"The  Children's  Home  Journal" 


CHRISTINE  M.  DAGROSSA 
Atlantic  City 

((T  et's  have  a  school  newspaper,” 

1  J  suggested  Fred,  one  of  the  six 
pupils  of  the  primary  group  of  the  home 
tuition  classes.  So  our  primary  paper, 
“The  Children’s  Home  Journal,”  was 
initiated. 

Home  tuition  classes,  in  explanation, 
are  organized  in  Atlantic  City  for 
children  who  are  unable  to  attend  school 
because  of  some  physical  disability.  In¬ 
dividual  instruction  is  given  by  visit¬ 
ing  teachers,  with  the  children  being 
divided  into  primary  and  upper  grade 
classes.  Each  child  receives  an  average 
of  five  hours  instruction  a  week,  de¬ 
pending  on  his  physical  condition. 

These  children  are  unable  to  meet 
often  as  a  group.  The  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  party  and  picnic  provides  their 
only  opportunity  for  a  “get  together.” 
Fred’s  suggestion  came  when  they  were 
looking  forward  to  seeing  school  friends 
and  meeting  new  pupils  at  the  party. 

To  these  isolated  pupils  it  offered  a 
problem  to  solve  together;  a  chance  to 
share  work,  experiences  and  interests, 
as  well  as  news  about  the  other  fellow. 
To  the  teacher  it  was  an  activity  afford¬ 
ing  excellent  opportunities  for  pupil 
growth  and  development. 

All  the  children  comprise  the  staff 
and  all  contribute.  Two  most  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  are  co-editors.  There  is 
a  staff  artist.  The  others  are  reporters. 
Most  of  the  news  comes  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  school  work,  although  our 
reporters  are  on  the  watch  for  news 
“outside”  of  school,  too.  Articles  are 
written,  corrected  and  rewritten  by  the 


individuals  contributing.  Appropriate 
illustrations  are  provided  by  the  re¬ 
porters  or  the  staff  artist,  while  the  co¬ 
editors  write,  receive  material  and  or¬ 
ganize  the  paper.  Each  article  is  read 
over  by  the  editors  and  placed  on  oak 
tag  sheets  in  the  space  in  which  the 
article  is  to  appear  in  the  final  copy. 
This  consists  of  four  to  five  sheets 
mimeographed  on  one  side.  The  mimeo¬ 
graphing  is  done  by  an  obliging  ad¬ 
ministrative  secretary,  but  the  process, 
at  least,  has  been  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  to  the  group. 


LIVE  IN  FRENCH 
FOR  6  WEEKS 
In  French  Canada 


Elementary,  Intermediate,  Ad¬ 
vanced  courses.  Coeducational. 
Certificates  and  college  credit. 
Residence  in  newly  opened 
Douglas  Hall.  30th  June-lOth 
August.  Inclusive  fee  $180. 
Write  for  booklet  to  secretary. 

RESIDENTIAL  French 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 


McGILL  UNIVEBSITT,  MONTREAL.  CAIUDA 
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The  children’s  enthusiasm  during  the  to  learn  and  did  not  feel  capable  or  will¬ 
time  we  worked  together  was  con-  ing  to  contribute.  The  other,  a  co- 
tagious.  It  was  a  real  joy  to  watch  editor,  saw  that  this  classmate  was  not 
developments  and  growths  occurring  in  doing  as  much  as  the  others.  She  took 


a  natural  manner.  School  friends  con¬ 
tributed  helpful  suggestions  and  kind 
words  of  praise.  Another  school  pub¬ 
lication  gave  us  mention. 

Many  instances  can  be  cited  which 
gave  both  teacher  and  pupils  great  joy 
and  happiness.  A  child  who  was  lonely 
learned  to  do  many  interesting  things. 
She  wanted  to  share  her  interests.  Her 
article,  “Things  for  You  to  Do,”  por¬ 
trays  her  friendly,  helpful  nature.  A 
lovely  friendship  has  developed  between 
two  of  our  pupils.  One  finds  it  difficult 


EUROPEAN 
SURVEY  TOUR 

with  Prof.  FREDERICK  C.  BUT¬ 
TERFIELD,  B.  4.,  late  of  fame* 
MUliken  Vnivertity  and  othert 
An  especially  comprehensive  tour, 
with  a  leader  who  has  made  the 
world  his  study  .  .  .  emphasizing 
the  significant  history  of  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Eng¬ 
land.  Sail  Tourist  Qass  June  3.  49 
days,  1715. 

THE  JUNE  GRAND  TOUR 

with  DR.  FREDERICK  E.  EM¬ 
MONS,  Ph.D.,  famou*  educator 
and  trarel  expert — and  MARY  F. 
EMMONS,  well  known  art  lec¬ 
turer. 

An  extensive  cultural  survey  of 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Holland,  England  ...  a  liberal  edu. 
cation!  Sail  Tourist  Class  June  24. 
66  days,  $980. 

CULTURAL  BACKGROUND 
□  TOUR  OF  NORTHERN 
EUROPE 

with  DR.  FREDERICK  HOVK 
LAW,  Director  of  N.E.A.  for 
New  York  State,  President  High 
School  Teachers'  Association. 

The  picturesque  past,  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  living  present  ...  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  Scotland,  England.  Sail  Tour, 
ist  Class  July  2.  44  days,  $735. 

THE  JULY  GRAND  TOUR 

with  J.  MILNOR  DOREY,  M.A., 
formerly  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  and 
others,  former  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  P.E.A. 

A  remarkable  itinerary  through 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  Hungary,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Holland,  England  ...  in¬ 
cluding  such  unusual  features  as 
the  Salzburg  and  Shakespeare  Fes¬ 
tivals  and  the  historic  performance 
of  “William  Tell”  at  Interlaken. 
Sailing  Tourist  Class  July  2.  63  days, 
$960. 

Certain  colleges  grant  academic 
credits  for  many  of  our  "University 
Tours”  .  .  .  for  Booklet  15-F  write 
to  587  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL 


the  initiative  to  draw  a  picture  of  our 
picnic.  It  was  suggested  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  child  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  write  for  this  feature.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  another  pupil  “making  the 
front  page.” 

A  happening  that  any  teacher  would 
be  proud  and  happy  to  experience  came 
through  this  activity.  A  surprise  fea¬ 
ture  proved  to  be  a  surprise  to  the 
teacher  alone.  The  children  had  taken 
the  initiative  and  responsibility  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  article  printed  in  her  honor. 
Was  this  activity  worthwhile? 

Diversion  Program 
Hit  by  President 

(Continued  from  Page  206) 

ship  in  the  present  fund,  but  the 
moment  the  State  for  any  cause  fails 
to  make  its  annual  contributions  ta 
the  fund,  the  teachers  in  active  ser¬ 
vice  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask  the 
Board  of  Trustees  by  what  right  full 
benefits  are  paid  to  teachers  who  are 
retired,  whether  part  of  the  moneys 
being  disbursed  do  not  rightfully  be¬ 
long  to  the  teachers  in  active  service. 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  fully  recog¬ 
nizes  the  obligations  to  these  various 
groups  and  in  the  past  has  been  obliged 
to  notify  retired  teachers  that  unless 
State  contributions  were  paid  the  re¬ 
serves  of  the  retirement  system  would 
not  be  dissipated  and  pension  pay¬ 
ments  could  not  be  made  until  the  im¬ 
pairment  of  our  reserves  was  cor¬ 
rected.” 

There  are  at  present  2,319  former 
teachers  drawing  retirement  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  Fund. 


Order  TB  Tests 

For  T  C  Entrants 

A  resolution  making  tuberculosis 
tests  a  part  of  the  medical  inspection 
for  admission  to  teachers’  colleges,  the 
Bordentown  Manual  Training  School 
and  the  School  for  the  Deaf  was  pass¬ 
ed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
on  March  12.  Pupils  and  faculty 
members  in  such  schools  are  required 
to  prove,  if  necessary,  that  they  are 
free  from  active  tuberculosis  and  to 
submit  to  necessary  diagnostic  tests. 


"Staff  Photographer  to  the  Review” 

School  Projects  Photo  Co. 

Harold  L.  Knight 

Specialist  in  School  Photography 
309  MAIN  STREET,  ORANGE 
ORange  5-5286 


See 

Your 

United  States 

12,500  nrtiles  .  . .  62  days  ...  10  credits 
July  1  to  August  31 

Montclair’s  Transcontinental 
Field  Course 

Is  staffed  by  two  professors  (one 
for  social  studies  and  American 
literature  and  one  for  geography 
and  nature  study),  also  a  nurse, 
photographer,  stewards,  drivers. 

Travels  in  a  comfortable  chartered 
bus,  averaging  about  200  miles  a 
day.  Sleep  in  good  hotels. 

Costs  less  than  any  other  trip  for 

■  an  equal  distance  and  time — need 
not  be  over  $500  for  all  expenses. 

Covers  practically  all  major  points  of  In¬ 
terest,  Including  Mammoth  Cave,  Royal 
Gorge,  Pikes  Peak,  Grand  Canyon,  Bryce, 
Zion,  Sequoia,  Tosemlte,  Yellowstone,  Los 
Angeles,  Tia  Juana,  Monterey,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Lake  Tahoe,  Redwood  Xmplre, 
Crater  Lake,  Mt.  Rainier,  Boulder  and 
Grand  Coulee  Dams,  Salt  Lake  City,  Black 
Hills,  Chicago,  Toronto,  Niagara  Palls. 

Register  now— class  limited  to 
30  students 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  to 
Edgar  C.  Bye,  Director 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 


Summer 

School 


of  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA 

JUNE  27  to  AUGUST  9 


Graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  Education,  Psychology, 
Music  Education,  Art  Education, 
Commercial  Education,  Nursing 
Education,  Vocational  Education, 
Administration,  the  Liberal  Arts, 
the  Fine  Arts,  the  Physical,  Nat¬ 
ural,  and  Social  Sciences,  and  all 
content  subjects  required  for  cer¬ 
tification.  The  M.  A.  or  M.  S. 
may  be  earned  through  summer 
work  alone.  Attractive  program 
of  social  and  cultural  activities. 


Catalogue  on  Request 

Address  the  Director, 
Box  79,  Bennett  Hall 
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Reconditioning  forHumans 

The  Story  of  Paterson  Pavilion  Institute 
FRANK  M.  RICH 

Paterson 


WHEN  teachers,  textbook  makers 
and  course-of-study  writers  un¬ 
dertake  to  pack  the  child’s  little  intel¬ 
lectual  lunch-box  with  enough  food  to 
last  all  the  rest  of  a  lifetime,  it  is  not 
surprising  if  some  of  the  mummified 
schoolroom  fare  they  have  to  put  up 
turns  out  to  be  pretty  hard,  dry  pro- 
vender.  A  whole  lifetime  is  a  long 
while  to  keep  any  ration  in  storage. 
But  when  the  cultural  buffet  can  be  so 
arranged  that  each  diner  satisfies  his 
own  appetite  in  his  own  time,  the  tiffin 
can  be  dished  out  with  decidedly  more 
satisfaction  to  both  cook  and  customer. 

That  is  why  two  or  three  volunteer 
teachers,  and  some  200  students  of  all 
ages  from  babes  to  grandmothers,  found 
unusual  satisfaction  in  their  coopera¬ 
tive  management  of  the  Paterson  Pa¬ 
vilion  Institute.  There  was  always 
something  satisfying  to  fit  the  immedi¬ 
ate  needs  of  every  patron,  little,  big  or 
middle-sized.  Learning  centered  in  the 
needs  of  the  hour.  Tiny  Tim  could  fill 


up  the  day  with  sand¬ 
box  farms,  scooter 
races  or  building- 
block  boats  and  cab¬ 
ins.  Ten -year -old 
Mary  could  swim 
and  sew  and  read 
and  collect  aquatic 
specimens  with  her 
brother,  and  wrestle 
out  a  song  on  the  ac¬ 
cordion  without  any 
study  schedule.  Moth¬ 
er  and  grandmother 
could  discuss  nutri¬ 
tion,  electrical  equip¬ 
ment,  child  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  the  short-weight  dodges  of  cut- 
price  dealers  at  a  time  in  life  when 
discussion  would  do  some  good.  Then 
occasionally  all  could  join  together  in 
•a  quarter-hour  of  jolly  singing  or  in  a 
game  where  four  years  or  four  score 
all  had  a  show  in  a  good-natured 

struggle  for  expansion.  It  was  one  of 
those  delightful  spots  in  life’s  journey 
when  pleasure  and  duty  tread  the 
same  path. 

The  idea  started  with  the  Civic 


Council,  made  up  of  the  various  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs  of  the  city.  These  people 
agreed  that  more  should  be  done  to 
advance  cheap,  wholesome  recreation 
among  the  citizens  generally.  The  Wo¬ 
men’s  Home  Bureau  followed  this  up 
with  a  practical  proposal  to  sponsor  a 
summer  institute  or  series  of  family 
picnics,  open  to  anybody,  each  Wed¬ 
nesday  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  The  invitation  was  for  busy 
mothers  to  bring  their  families  to  a 


State  Teachers  College 
At  Newark 


TRAVEL  COURSES 

leaving  July  1,  1938  for  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  England 

eight  college  credits 

Without  obligation,  tend  Travel  Course  bulletin  to  me. 


_ _  State . . 

Addreu  Part-Time  and  Extension  Division 
State  Teachers  College,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Pennsylvania 
State  College 

Summer  Sessions — 1938 

Ideal  for  Summer  Study  and  Recreation 


*lnter-Setsion 
lune  7  to  June  24 


*Maln  Session 
June  27  to  August  5 


*  Post-Session 
August  8  to  August  26 


*lnttitute  of  French  Education 
July  5  to  August  12 


Professional  and  academic  credits  needed  for 
certification  or  degrees  may  be  selected  from  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  450  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 

Well-qualified  teaching  staff.  Excellent  living 
accommodations.  Plays,  lectures,  dances,  sings, 
picnics,  swimming,  tennis,  golf  and  other  recrea¬ 
tional  features. 

LOW  EXPENSES 

•Students  may  register  for  any  session,  combination  of 
sessions,  or- approved  parts  of  sessions. 

For  Catalog  Address:  Director  of  Summer  Sessions 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

State  College,  Pennsylvania 


I 


public  park,  serve  their  own  picnic 
luncheon,  fill  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
day  from  10  to  4  with  lectures,  play¬ 
lets,  demonstrations,  concerts  and  ac¬ 
tive  games,  while  assistants  on  the 
grounds  relieved  them  of  some  of  their 
care  of  the  children  and  gave  the  young¬ 
sters  of  the  party  a  memorable  program 
of  developmental  activities. 

Once  started  with  their  project,  the 
Home  Bureau  found  city  boards  and 
private  individuals  generous  in  helpful 
contributions  to  their  plan.  The  Park 
Board  granted  the  use  of  a  large  pa¬ 
vilion  and  a  patch  of  lawn  not  far  from 
an  athletic  field  and  swimming  pool. 
An  unused  refreshment  stand  of  theirs 
furnished  ample  storage  for  equipment. 
The  Board  of  Education  loaned  a  sand- 
table,  set  of  Patty  Hill  blocks,  some 
saws  and  hammers  for  orange-crate 
furniture  and  fifty  assorted  library 
books.  Interested  citizens  loaned  floor 
and  lawn  games,  such  as  croquet,  ten- 
nequoit,  volley  ball,  ten-pins,  bean-bags, 
and  fishing  poles,  nets,  rowboat,  folding 
organ,  guitars,  ukeleles,  accordions, 
fifes,  and  zithers. 

The  W.P.A.  gave  the  services  of  a 
song  leader,  a  director  of  games  and 
dances,  a  story-teller  and  a  luncheon 
orchestra  varying  between  seven  and 
20  pieces.  Sons  and  daughters  of  Home 
Bureau  members,  14  to  21  years  old, 
volunteered  to  serve  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties.  One  who  had  a  life-saving  certifi¬ 
cate  took  charge  of  boating  and  fishing. 
Others  looked  after  tots  at  sand-table, 
building  blocks  and  games.  One  served 
as  registrar,  librarian,  and  so  on.  No 
one  seemed  to  enjoy  the  institute  any 
more  heartily  than  this  group. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 


S 


VERMONT 

ummer  Session 

At  Burlington 


ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 

July  5  to  August  13 


OraduAte  and  undergraduate  couraca  in  Liberal 
Alta,  Education,  Buaineaa  Adminiatration,  and  Engi¬ 
neering.  Inatruction  in  Art,  Tocal  Muaic,  Org^ 
Piano,  and  Violin.  Special  School  of  Drama.  Couraea 
tor  Superintendenta.  Principale  and  Teachera.  Ex- 
Mllent  muaical  and  dramatic  programa.  Delightful 
climate.  Excuraiona  on  Lake  Champlain,  to  the 
Oreen  and  White  Mountaina,  Ifontreal  and  Quebec. 
Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue 
BENNETT  C.  OOUQLASS,  Dlraetor 
Burlington,  Vermont 


Most  important  of  all,  of  course,  were 
the  specialists  sent  by  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  State  College  for  lec¬ 
tures  and  demonstrations  on  foods, 
child  care,  recreational  interests  of  the 
home,  horticulture,  and  so  forth.  The 
local  Home  Demonstration  Agent  of 
the  Extension  Service  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  gave  full  time  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  program  and  publicity  and 
herself  gave  talks  on  home  finance,  laun¬ 
dering  of  synthetic  fabrics  and  nutri¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  people  who  were  con¬ 
sulted  in  drafting  the  first  tentative 
plans  were  apprehensive  on  many  scores. 
Not  many  mothers  would  want  to  stay 
with  their  children  in  a  park  six  hours 


at  a  stretch.  It  would  be  hard  to  re¬ 
cruit  enough  participants  to  make  it 
worthwhile.  On  the  contrary,  there 
would  be  such  a  motley  crowd  that 
nobody  could  manage  them.  Hoodlums 
would  be  noisy  and  destructive.  Chil¬ 
dren  would  not  share  such  lean  equip¬ 
ment  peaceably.  Fortunately,  not  one 
of  these  dire  predictions  came  to  pass. 
As  usual,  the  worst  things  in  life  are 
thoM  that  never  happen.  The  park 
policeman  took  his  vacation  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  institute,  and  no  sub¬ 
stitute  was  detailed  in  his  place.  None 
was  needed,  except  possibly  as  an  extra 
partner  for  dancing. 

The  first  meeting  opened  with  50 
adults  and  about  the  same  num^r  of 


Two  suggestions  to  the 


teacher  about  to  get  a  loon 


You  think  you  need  a  loan?  Don’t  get  it 
unless  you  must.  Before  you  borrow,  make 
sure  that  a  loan  will  help  you  out  of  your 
difficulty,  not  get  you  in  deeper. 

If  you  de  borrow,  get  a  loan  for  as  little 
as  will  take  care  of  your  need.  Borrow  no 
more  than  you  must  have  to  pay  your 
over-due  bills  or  meet  an  emergency. 

Borrow  in  privacy 

When  a  loan  will  help  the  borrower. 
Household  lends  from  $20  to  $300.  You 
sign  a  simple  note  and  repay  in  10  to  20 
convenient  monthly  installments.  No  in¬ 
quiries  made  of  school  executives  or  friends . 
If  you  live  near  a  Household  office,  call 
and  the  simple  arrangements  for  your  loan 
will  be  made  in  a  private  consultation 
room.  Or  mail  the  coupon  below  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

Helpful  guidance  in  budgeting 

Household  Finance  does  more  than  just 
lend  money.  Borrowers  receive  guidance  in 
budgeting  and  are  urged  to  put  their  money 
affairs  on  a  sound  basis.  Household's  prac¬ 
tical  publications  on  money  management 
and  better  buymanship  help  thousands  of 


families  every  day.  Many  schools  use  these 
authoritative  guides  as  texts.  You  may 
obtain  copies  at  your  local  Household 
branch.  Or  ask  for  information  about  the 
Household  Finance  Library  of  Consumer 
Education  on  the  margin  of  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  to  nearest  office. 


I  Locally  Managed  Homsehold  Finance 
Offices  in  11  New  Jersey  Cities 


Camden — 4th  Floor, 
BioadwaT-StCTcns 
Bids.  Cwden  7940 
Licnut  Nt.  641 
8th  F1.,W.  Jersey  Tt. 
Bids.,  Camden  7030 
Lictnsi  Nt.  642 
Euzabbth— 7th  FI.. 
Albendet  Bids-, 
Elizabeth  3-4343. 
Uctnst  Nt.  687 
Hackbnsack— 6th  FI., 
Peoples  Tnut  Co. 
Bl^.. 

HaAensack  2-3648 
Licnut  Nt.  686 
JiasiY  City— 3th  FI., 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bids-. 

Jrl.  Sq.  2-0132 
Ueiuu  Nt.  643 
Niwaxk— 4th  FI., 
Nat'l  Newark  Bids-. 
Mitchell  2-3412 
UctnuNt.  289 


OXANGB— 2nd  FI., 
Main  Sc  Day  Bids. , 
Oranse  3-2131 
Uctnst  Nt.  679 
Passaic — 6th  Floor. 
Passaic  Nat'l  Bank 
Bids.  Passaic  2-8818 
Uctnst  Nt.  690 
Patbsson— 3td  FI., 
Paterson  Nat'l  B'k 
Bids. 

Sherwood  2-3220 
Uctnst  Nt.  639 
Pbsth  Asuoy— 6th 
FI.,  Perth  Amboy 
Nat'l  Bank  Blds- 
Pertb  Amboy  4-3663 
Uctnst  Nt.  691 
Tebnton— 3th  FI., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bids.,  28  W.  State 
Trenton  3138 
Uctnst  Nt.  660 


Union  Cmf— 2nd  Floor,  726  Berseoline  Ave. 
Palisade  6-2146  Uctnst  Nt.  700 

HtnstbtU’s  mtnthly  rstt  set  h  tbt  Ntw  Jtrsty 
law  is  2yi%  tn  nnptiid  ImUncts  tnh 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


’’Doctor  of  Family  Finances  ’’ 

1878  «  «  Completing  Sixty  Years  of  Service  to  the  American  Family  «  «  1938 


FREE  mooniMT*  and 

APOUCATIOM  BLAMK 


Mail  this  coupon 
, whether  you  wish  an 
imcr.cdiate  loan  or 
not.  You  never  know 
when  this  informa* 
don  will  come  in 
hatKiy.  If  immediate 
loan  is  wanted,  state 
amount  desired. 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

(See  addresses  above — mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  **The  Special  House' 
hold  Finance  Loan  Plan  for  School  Teachers.**  I  understaiui  this  re* 
quest  places  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

hiams _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ 

City. _ _ _ _ _ State _ _ _ 

Amottm  (  ivuK  to  borrow  $ _  Amount  of  Salary  _ 
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children.  It  closed  with  about  80  of 
each,  not  all  staying  the  entire  day,  of 
course.  One  very  stormy  day  brought 
out  over  100,  altogether,  and  all  had  an 
enjoyable  and  profitable  time  in  spite 
of  the  weather. 

A  list  of  all  the  educational  benefits 
from  such  an  institute  would  include 
the  obvious  home-making  lessons  on 
topics  already  mentioned,  and  such 
things  as  camp  cooking,  flower  arrange¬ 


ments,  leisure  activities  and  so  on.  It 
would  also  include  the  subtle  benefits  of 
“non-curricular”  activities.  It  was,  for 
example,  good  medicine  for  a  group  of 
mothers  to  sing  new  songs  and  enjoy 
new  games  and  dances  together.  Mrs. 
Grubb  and  her  brood  saw  how  neatly 
the  Jones’  children  served  their  basket 
lunch  and  tidied  the  park  afterward. 
An  inoffensive  hint  was  dropped  to  the 
Smiths  that  maybe  theirs  wasn’t  the 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’ Agency 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Acencles 
Established  185S  Charles  W.  Molford,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  36th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  KUCUD  AVB..  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  aaency  for  superior  people.  We  resrister  only  reliable  candidates. 
_ _ Services  free  to  school  officials. 

BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Acencies 
711.12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Juniper  and  Walnut  Streets  Pennypacker  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Reliable,  Selective  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers 
Incorporated  1918  In  New  Jersey  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  Pres. 

KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


B.  F.  Hannlon 
Miss  M.  O.  OoBinan 


Established  ITO  Telephone  B.  F.  Hannlon 

" '’(KjJSrA’SSW?- Au™..!.  4-™  r”""" 

We  have  been  sopplyins  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  over  forty-five  years.  We  have  no 
branches.  All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  personal 
attention  of  the  manasers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  os  for  careful  personal  eervice. 

Member  National  Aaooclatlon  of  Teachers’  Aaeneies 

You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn’t  your  professional 
carMr  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  it  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  58th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bids.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

We  offer  careful  professional  guidance  and  assistance  to  officials  seeking 
teachers  and  to  teachers  seeking  promotion.  Let  us  know  your  wishes. 


Kingsisy  1745-1746 


Personal  conferences  encouraged 


E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr, 


The  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency 

Member  of  Natloiusl  Aisoclation  of  Teachers’  Aaencles 

Estabushed  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Alaonqnln  4-7067 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 

CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

56th  Year 

11902  Flatiron  Bnlldlnc  (23rd  Street  and  6th  Avenue)  New  York  City 

E.  I..  Oresa.  Mar. 

Distinguished  Personnel  Service 

ONE  REGISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Member  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Teachers’  Aaencies 
New  York  ChJraao  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Spokane 

MUSIC  TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Hermann  R.  Maier,  M.A.,  Manager  516  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  Music  vacancies  and  positions  call,  write  or  ’phone  MUrray  Hill  2-2957 


FOR  GOOD 

POSITIONS 
FOR  GOOD 

TEACHERS 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
of  TEACHERS  AGENCIES 

Secretary — 533  Geneiee  Valley  Trust  Bids.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  list  of 
agencies  recognized 
and  recommended 
by  leading  educators 


most  ethical  way  of  sharing  borrowed 
fish  nets  and  tennis  rackets.  Pre-school 
Cuthbert  and  his  doting  Mamma  were 
both  glad  he  learned  to  relax  the  grip 
on  mother’s  skirt  and  how  to  make  a 
place  for  himself  at  the  sandbox. 
Freckles  Gallagher  discovered  that  it 
is  not  considerate  to  stand  sucking  a 
lemon  in  front  of  a  sympathetic  cornet 
player.  Live  topics  for  many  a  lesson 
in  the  care  of  children  were  culled  from 
the  way  mothers  were  seen  to  handle 
their  children  throughout  the  day. 

Twice  as  good  a  program  is  easily 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  for  there 
must  be  some  way  of  getting  the  fathers 
of  the  community  into  the  party.  When 
they  get  going  on  home  craft,  gardens, 
auto-mechanics,  applied  psychology  and 
civic  betterment — that  will  be  a  real 


History  on 
Your  Doorstep 

M.  ELIZABETH  REMSTER 
Allowiy 

May  we  suggest  dusting  off  a  l(Kal 
frontier  as  a  commencement 
idea?  It  proved  interesting  to  our 
children  and  community  here  in  Allo- 
way  Township. 

Of  course,  most  of  our  research 
amounted  to  a  “searching”  of  the 
minds  of  elderly  people  with  good 
memories.  Libraries’  invaluable  col¬ 
lections  of  local  publications  shed  their 
dust  to  yield  us  authenticity. 

“Finds”,  like  the  account  of  early 
shipbuilding,  when  Alloway  was  called 
Thompson’s  Bridge,  and  the  launching 
of  three-masted  schooners  used  for 
Pacific  trade  to  the  Orient,  seemed 
like  forgotten  lore. 

In  early  Colonial  times  this  section 
was  surrounded  by  a  very  thick  forest 
of  white  oak  trees,  which  was  a  great 
factor  in  shipbuilding.  Adjacent  to  the 
shipbuilding  plant  was  a  famous  bark 
mill,  where  the  bark  was  ground  and 
shipped  to  Philadelphia  to  be  used  in 
the  tanning  of  leather. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  for 
the  manufacture  of  molasses  was  re¬ 
called  as  a  thriving  industry  of  early 
times  in  the  Oakland  district.  One 
hundred  gallons  to  the  acre  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  yield.  It  sold  for  $1 
per  gallon,  less  thirty  cents  for  mak¬ 
ing  at  the  mill  which  netted  $70  per 
acre.  This  was  regarded  as  a  good 
return  from  land  in  those  days. 

The  story  of  early  Wistarburg  glass¬ 
making,  near  Alloway,  was  stimulat¬ 
ing  to  an  appreciative  audience  as  well 
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as  helpful  to  the  students  doing  the 
research  work. 

Here  in  1739,  history  says,  was  lo¬ 
cated  the  first  commercially  successful 
and  enduring  glassworks  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  best  known  for  a  shim¬ 
mering  shade  of  translucent  pale  green, 
a  dark  amber  and  a  rare  brown  glass. 
Wistar’s  products  ran  a  wide  gamut, 
consisting  of  tumblers,  pitchers,  sweet¬ 
meat  jars,  glass  balls,  candlesticks,  milk 
and  other  bowls,  and  lovely,  tiny,  oddly 
shaped  scent  bottles,  the  peer  of  which 
has  not  been  produced  since  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  or  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Arts, 
Memorial  Hall,  Philadelphia,  has  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  this  glass.  Two 


of  our  teachers  also  found  an  exhibit 
of  Alloway’s  Wistarburg  glass  in  the 
Ford  Village,  Detroit. 

After  operating  for  more  than  forty 
years,  the  ravages  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  caused  the  downfall  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  but  not  until  it  had  left  its 
print  on  American  History. 

The  modern  emphasis  on  doing,  ap¬ 
preciating,  understanding  and  sharing 
through  discussion,  gave  us  the  key  to 
an  organization  of  our  work.  Class 
representatives  from  the  Alloway 
Township  Consolidated  School,  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  eleven  hamlets  and  villages 
of  Aldine,  Alloway,  Cobb's  Mills,  Co- 
hansey,  Friesburg,  Horse  Branch,  Oak¬ 
land,  Penton,  Pleasant  Hill,  Remster- 


To  the  Teacher 

EUROPE-BOUND  IN  1938 


The  tourist  map  of  Europe  has  changed.  It  has  grown  to  nearly 
twice  its  former  size  with  the  addition  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
leading  travel  country.  This  fact  is  of  importance  especially  to 
the  sojoumeying  educator  who  is  familiar  with  the  old  Continental 
landmarks  and  who,  above  all,  is  interested  in  the  epoch-making 
social,  economic  and  cultural  changes  being  effected  with  unprece¬ 
dented  speed  in  a  sixth  of  the  world. 

Chart  a  vacation  course  up  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  busy  hubs 
of  Soviet  enterprise.  With  more  time,  work  out  an  itinerary  by  steamer 
down  the  Volga,  across  the  mighty  Caucasus  Mountains,  along  the 
Black  Sea  Riviera  to  Sunny  Crimea  or  through  the  steppelands  of 
Ukraine  with  its  rejuvenated  cities  of  Kiev,  Kharkov  and  Odessa. 

High  point  of  the  Moscow  season  this  year  is  the  353  acre  All 
Union  Agricultural  Exposition  opening  Aug.  1,  picturing  the  enor¬ 
mous  achievements  made  in  the  mechanization  and  collectivization 
of  U.  S.  S.  R.  agriculture. 

Intourist  the  Travel  Company  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  hotels  and 
fleets  of  cars  at  all  places  of  interest  makes  possible  comfortable 
travel  over  a  large  number  of  itineraries  at  basic  rates  of  $8  per  day 
third  class,  $8  per  day  tourist  and  $15  first  class,  including  hotels, 
meals,  all  transportation  on  tour,  sightseeing  by  car  and  experi¬ 
enced  guide-interpreters.  All  recognized  travel  agents  are  equip¬ 
ped  to  give  full  information  on  Soviet  travel.  Write  for  illustrate 
descriptive  booklet  and  large  colored  map  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  No.  N.J.-4. 

INTOURIST,  Inc. 

545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


YELLOWSTONE  in  Wyoming 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  in  Colorado 
GLACIER  in  Montana 

e  This  summer,  risit  one,  two  or  ell  three  of  these 
clorious  playgrounds.  One  economical  Burlington 
ticket  provides  compUt*  transportation. 

The  mountain  grandeur  of  Glacitf  Park  with  its 
scenic  highways,  alpine  lakes  and  age-old  glaciers; 
magic  Yellowstone  with  its  awe-inspiring  canyon 
and  waterfall,  geysers  and  boiling  pools;  cool 
Colorado  with  its  mountain  i^ks,  frosted  peaks, 
deep  canyons  and  winding  tr^s. 

Railroad  fares,  botd,  lodge  accommodations  and 
transportation  within  the  parks  are  surprisingly 
low  in  cost  this  year.  Your  travel  dollar  goes 
amazingly  far-cspecially  whenyou"Go  Burlington" 
on  one  of  these  luxurious,  air-conditioned  Byers. 
The  DENVER  ZEPHTR  )  lotbt 

•r  the  ARISTOCRAT  —  irsai  Chkifa  >  CoktrsJo 
The  COLORADO  LIMITED  — hew  St.Leai*  1  Rochiet 
This  summer — the  BUFFALO  BILL,  speedy  truin 
between  Denver  ustd  Cody  gateway  to  Yellowstone  — 
just  overnight. 

The  NORTH  COAST  LIMITED  \to  Magk 
er  the  ADVENTVRELAND  /  Yellowstone 
The  EMPIRE  BUILDER  m\to  Glacier 

the  ADVENTURELAND  ]  National  Park 


Send  the  coupon  today  for 
illustrated  literature  and  full 
rate  information.  You’ll  be 
surprised  to  learn  the  low  cost 
of  a  marvelous  vacation  in 
one.  two  or  all  three  of  these 
National  Parks.  Whether  you 
travd  independently  or  ioin 
a  congenial  ALL- EXPENSE 
ESCORTED  TOUR  PARTY, 
"Go  Burlington"  for  the 
greatest  travel  value. 


Buflin^ton 

Route 


- MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY - 

Burlington  Travel  Bureau 

Room  lSi6,S47  W. Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago, HI. 

Send  me  free  illustrated  booklets,  rates 
and  information  about  vacauons  in  □  Colorado 
□  Yellowstone  □  Glacier  Park.  Check  book¬ 
lets  wanted. 

Name _ 

Street  and  Number _ _ _ 

City _ State _ _ _ 

□  Check  here  for  special  information  about 
_ All-expense  Escorted  Tours 
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. .  FOR  A  GLORIOUS 
1938  VACATION! 


ville,  and  Stockingtown  told  the  story 
of  “how  it  got  that  name”,  the  begin¬ 
nings,  industries  and  changes  in  their 
communities. 

Several  character  songs  of  long  ago 
introduced  at  the  proper  times  to 
complement  the  historical  reports,  were 
presented  by  talented  pupils  in  appro¬ 
priate  costumes. 

A  township  map,  six  feet  by  eight 
feet,  drawn  to  scale  on  beaver  board 
and  painted  by  a  class  group,  depicted 
the  nine  outstanding  lakes  and  the 
principal  roads.  This  occupied  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  on  the  stage.  Each  of 
eleven  colored  electric  light  bulbs,  spe¬ 
cially  wired,  illuminated  the  district 
being  discussed  by  its  class  representa¬ 
tive. 


Uncle  Sam's  Office 


There’s  glamour  out  in  America’s  great 
Northwest  and  far  West  that  spells  a  real 
vacation  in  any  language!  Yellowstone 
National  Park  . . .  Gardiner  Gateway, 
the  historic  entrance,  and  the  new 
Red  Lodge  HIGH-road  that  skirts 
the  ‘Hop  of  the  world”  for  miles 
.  .  .  dude  ranches  in  Montana 
and  Wyoming  .  .  .  Rainier  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  the  modem,  hus¬ 
tling  cities  of  the  North  Pacific 
Coast . . .  California  . . .  Alaska. 
On  a  trip  to  or  from  the  West, 
travel  one  way  via  the  colorful 
Northern  Pacific  country  on 
the  famous  North  Coast  Limi¬ 
ted.  Send  the  coupon  below . . . 
we  will  send  you  full  information 
about  the  trip  that  intrigues  you 
and  just  what  it  will  cost. 


Going  to  SUMMER  SCHOOL? 

Combine  education  and  recreation  at  one  of  the 
•plendid  institutions  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  Idaho,  Oregon  or  Wash¬ 
ington.  If  yon *11  tell  us  where 
you  would  like  to  go,  we*ll 
send  you  full  information. 
Mail  the  coupon. 

\  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


HR.  E.  E.  NELSON, 

172  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Send  me  information,  please,on:  fCkecltdoiodasired^ 

□  PacificN.W  □  Rainier  Park  □  Yellowstone  Park 

□  Rocky  Mountain  Dude  Ranches  □  Galilbmia 

□  Alaska  Q  £sc<»ted  Tours  Q  Independent  Trip 

□  Summer  School  sessions  at 


(Indicate  school  in  which  you  are  interested) 


Addrmt- 

Pkone_ 


City - 

If  Student,  state  grade 


ROUTS  OP  THt  AIR*CONDITIONtD 


NO  H  CHI  IIM  lED 


CARL  V^.  BARGET 
Jersey  City 


Thousands  of  miles  away  from 
Uncle  Sam’s  Attic,  across  a  huge 
continent  lies  the  office  where  all  the 
work  of  our  nation  is  recorded  and 
much  of  it  transacted.  In  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  many  tourists  go  through¬ 
out  the  year,  are  many  agencies  with 
thousands  of  busy  officials  and  clerks, 
housed  in  stately  buildings  and  spacious 
chambers,  who  carry  forward  the  work 
of  government. 

Amid  the  great  activity,  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  our  tourist  group  of  Jersey  City 
teachers  and  students  was  invited  to 
luncheon  with  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Norton, 
a  New  Jersey  member  of  the  House. 
Seated  about  a  long  table  in  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  Dining  Room,  we  enjoyed  an  ex¬ 
perience  not  often  granted  to  visitors  of 
greater  repute.  The  white  walls  and 
wood-work ;  an  old-fashioned  marble 


V  m  E  I  under  official 

I  T  EL  auspices  of 

The  World  Federation  of 
Education  Associations 

A  world- wide  Federation  of  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Asaociations  through  which  teachers  of 
the  world  are  brought  together  to  exchange 
ideas  and  work  towards  a  definite  program  lor 
international  good  will  ....  Take  advantage 
of  the  services  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Education  Associations  Travel  Bureau,  Inc., 
organized  through  the  cooperation  and  under 
the  expert  supervision  of  a  committee  of  ideal¬ 
istic  travel  experts  from  all  lines  of  travel,  to 
help  teachers  travel  economically,  comfort¬ 
ably  and  provide  contacts  with  worthwhile 
educational  and  cultural  groups  in  other  coim- 
tries  in  the  interest  of  better  international 
understanding. 

Send  for  next  summer’s  travel  program  and 
in/ormation  on  the  many  other  activities  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associations 

Address  Dr.  Uel  W.  Lamkin,  Sserstary- 
General,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


mantel-piece  surmounted  by  a  large, 
golden-framed  mirror;  the  heavily  car¬ 
peted  floor,  the  wide,  long,  linen  cov¬ 
ered  table  with  about  three  dozen 
chairs  around  it;  the  high  ceiling  with 
low-hung  crystal  chandeliers;  gave  an 


Gateway  Tour  to 


SEVEN 
COUNTRIES 
EIIP^DE  JUNE25— 

E  V  1%  W  r  E  august  14 

MOTORSHIP  GEORGIC 

Conducted  by  New  Jersey  teacher  experienced  in 
European  travel. 

England.  France,  Belgium.  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  All  expense 
tour  of  51  days — $605.00. 


Write  for  iiiustrated  bookiet 
CHARLES  E.  MORGAN 

206  Bellsviite  Avs.  Bioomfleld,  N.  J. 


1 


20% 

REDUCTION 

TO 

EUROPE 


...for  Educators  on  Sabbatical  leavel 
Reduced  rates  apply  on  all  sailings 
to  European  ports  between  Aug.  15 
and  Mar.  30 — westbound  from  OcL 
15  to  July  IS.  Send  for  descriptive 
folder  and  sailing  list ...  to  your  local 
travel  agent  or  25  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CUNARD  WHITE  STAR 
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All-Expense'^^ 


4C0L0BFnL  DAYS.  ..2,days  at  Banff. 

2  days  at  Lake  Louise  with  visit  to  Emerald 
I>ake.  From  Banff  or  Field,  all  ex-  t|r*V 
penses,  from . .  Jg 

6  WONDERFUL  DAYS  ...  2  days  each  at 

Banff  and  Lake  Louise,  plus  1  day  optional 
at  Banff  or  Lake  Louise  and  1  d^  at  Emerald 
Lake.  All  expenses  from  Banff  or  <**4  cn 
Field,  from . *7 

Tour-f  htgin  ai  or  Field  and  include  hotel  accom* 

modation.  mcaU,  126  miles  of  Mountain  Motoring. 
Add  rail  tare  to  ^nff  (or  Field). 

Banff  Springt  Hotel  open  June  4  toSeptem* 
her  Chateau  Lake  I«oiiia»  and  Ememld 
Lake  Uaiet  open  June  11  to  September  12* 
AIM  ISK  A  -  •  •  9-day  ''Princess  Cruises,"  $95  up. 

Special  1 1-day  "Princess  Cruises,"  via 
Sitka  and  Skagway,  from  $115.  From  Vancouver, 
Victoria,  Seattle:  meals  and  berth  included  except 
st  Skagway. 

round-trip  summer  rail  fara  to  Pacific  Coast 
points  •  • .  via  fast  Canadian  Pacific  transcontinental 
trains  .  .  •  air-conditioned. 


atmosphere  of  dignity  and  substan¬ 
tiality. 

Our  hostess,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  District  of  Columbia — 
a  body  of  21  members,  19  men  and  one 
other  woman  beside  herself — enter¬ 
tained  our  party  most  genially.  Speak¬ 
ing  intimately  of  the  measures  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  her 
manner  was  as  serene  as  one  at  her  own 
dining  table  at  home.  Suddenly  a  buz¬ 
zer  sounded,  and  very  quietly  rising, 
Mrs.  Norton  excused  herself,  explain¬ 
ing  that  a  vote  was  about  to  be  called 
and  that  she  would  return  shortly. 

Quiet  to  Bustle  and  Return 

In  the  corridor,  outside  the  Speaker’s 
Dining  Room,  quick  steps,  bustle  and 
noise  were  heard  as  the  door  opened. 
Within  a  few  moments  our  hostess  re¬ 
turned  with  her  customary,  pleasing 
manner  and  expression  of  welcome. 

To  nearly  all  of  the  group,  the  en¬ 
vironment  was  indeed  novel.  So  much 
of  the  life  of  the  legislator  was  revealed 
without  a  spoken  word.  Being  away 
from  the  actual  activities  of  Congress, 
and  yet  so  near  to  it,  lent  romance  to 
the  experience.  Gathered  in  this  one 
apartment  of  the  Capitol  Building  of 
430  rooms,  each  devoted  to  some  vital 
part  of  the  business  of  government, 
caused  each  one  of  the  party  to  realize 
the  marvelous  system,  the  great  im¬ 
portance  and  immanent  responsibility 
of  the  whole  procedure. 

With  regret  at  departure,  the  diners 
rose  with  words  of  appreciation  for  the 
attention  and  interest  manifested  by  our 
hostess.  Impressed  with  the  incident  as 
one  moment  not  to  be  forgotten,  the 
group  turned  to  the  many  points  of 
interest  at  Uncle  Sam’s  Office,  but  not 
one  to  be  more  unique  than  dining  in 
the  Speaker’s  Dining  Room  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol  with  the  “Mayor”  of  Washington. 


TRIPLE  YOUR  PLEASURE.  HALVE  THE  COST 

Europe  <6.50  day 

ARMCHAIR  all  expense 
MOTOR-COACHING 

Alto  ratet  of  $7.25'$8.60-99.76,  England.  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Switaerland,  etc.  Frc*  Booklet 
THE  TRAVEL  ADVISERS.  Dept.  C 
80  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


ForfoUtrt€UiJothtr  it^ormatkm  write  or  lelefhome  yomr 
Local  Travtl  Aatnt  or  ntartst  Canadian 
Pacific  Office,  mdadtag: 

J.E.RoacH.Oen.Apt.  E.  A.KeNNiT.Oen.Apt. 
344  Hadiaon  Avenue  ISOO  Locuat  Street 

New  York  Philadelphia 


Your  Waatarn  Travel  Opportunity 
SEE  ALL  THE  WEST  and— 

CALIFORNIA 

Join  the  Annuel  Party  on  the 

WESTERN  WONDERLANDS  TOUR 
Jnly  1»— TEI.LOW8TONI;— 2  Weeks 
CALIFOKNIA— «8  or  SS  Days  ^ 
fVrite  for  folder  from  the  organizer 

RIDGEWAY  TOURS 

Chrlitlan  H.  Shank,  Mgr.  Lanoaitar,  Pa. 


True — there  are  grand  places  to  visit  via 
Rock  Island— California,  Colorado,  Yel¬ 
lowstone,  Yosemite,  Carlsbad  Caverns, 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  True, 
too.  your  budget  can  be  your  guide  to 
expenditures — you’ll  have  a  grand  trip 
at  lowest  cost. 

The  De  Luxe  Golden  State  Limited  or 
Luxury -Economy  Califomian  will  take 
you  from  Chicago  to  California  —  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Limitod  to  Colorado. 

LOW  COST  ALL- EXPENSE  TOURS 

Rock  Island  has  arranged  truly  economical  all- 
eipenae  tours  for  this  Summer— especially  popu¬ 
lar  with  membere  of  the  teaching  profeaelon 
because  of  the  added  opportunities  they  afford 
for  carefree  enjoyment.  They  include  most  of  the 
places  you’ve  long  wished  to  visit.  Ask  about  them. 

- MAIL  TmS  COUPON- - 

M.  L.  MOWRT,  G.  A.  P.  D.,  Reem  2122 
500  Fifth  Ave..  New  Terk.  N.  Y. 

Phones  LOnaaere  5-7071— A-7072  or 
LINCOLN  BURGHER.  D.  F.  A  P.  A. 

1204  Fidelity-Philadelphia  Tract  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  Phone  Pennypaeker  2038 
Please  send  me  complete  information  about: 

. .  □  All-EapenM  Tours, 

Name . 

Address . 

aty . 

State . 
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Enjoy  both  sea> 


SWEDISH  mva  inforiiation  sureau 
•sonmiAVOMC  ncwvotK 


FREE  Illustrated  Literature 

"IVtlle  Virginia 
Conservation  Commission 

Room  809,  914  (^pitol  Street 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

Travel  Motion  Pictures  Available 


You  Get 

Something  There 

MARY  V.  HOLMAN 
Orange 

SHE  spoke  practically  no  English  but 
her  old  eyes  suddenly  burned  when 
the  teacher,  who  had  come  to  see  why 
Angelina  could  never  attend  one  high 
school  function,  spied  a  brilliantly  col¬ 
ored  picture  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  that 
angry  and  temperamental  parent  brood¬ 
ing  over  the  City  of  Naples. 

With  a  gulp  or  two  the  teacher  put 
forth  a  plaintive  “Vesuvio  e  Napoli?” 

The  old  world  face  brightened  and 
she  returned  the  favor  with  a  wisp  of 
English,  “Vesuvio  e  Napoli,  mine,  all 
mine.  Y ou  see  mv  countrv — you  know 
it  too?” 

From  that  moment  on  both  spoke  the 
same  language.  Highly  colored  Vesu¬ 
vius  looking  down  from  its  ornate  frame 
released  for  them  both  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  indescribable  charm. 

Each  year  hundreds  of  our  number 
lock  up  their  desks  and  prepare  to 

_ j  I _ j _ _ : _ : _ j _ 


four  walls  of  the  schoolroom  she  must 
draw  upon  her  own  experiences  and 
powers  of  interpretation.  She  could 
understand  Angelina’s  grandmother, 
who  came  from  an  aristocratic  Neapoli¬ 
tan  family  where  young  girls  were 
never  permitted  to  go  on  the  streets  at 
night.  She  could  interpret  to  this 
woman  American  ways  and  proprieties 
through  the  entree  her  knowledge  of 
the  grandmother’s  own  country  and  its 
customs  had  given  her. 

All  nations  look  toward  us  when  it 
comes  to  progress  in  ‘industry  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  of  all  kinds.  We  have 
greater  comforts  and  more  conveniences 
than  any  other  nation.  We  are  un¬ 
hampered  by  tradition  and  we  can 
stretch  forth  our  arms  to  grow,  much 
after  the  manner  of  young  children. 
However,  for  knowledge  of  our  own 
emotional,  social  and  cultural  back¬ 
grounds,  we  must  look  to  foreign 
lands.  Our  schools  are  made  up  of 
many  who  are  young  in  American  ways 
and  ideals.  There  is  no  greater  contri¬ 
bution  toward  education  than  that  of 
the  teacher  who  uses  wisely  the  travel 
experiences  she  has  had  to  sharpen  the 
tools  of  true  Americanism. 


Vittjlioflt  CastU,  built  iffi 


Welcome  to  this  Land  of  Romance! 
Here  Colonial  America  has  come  to 
life  .  .  .  even  to  the  flowers  which 
your  ancestors  knew.  Fascinating 
Williamsburg,  the  restored  Colonial 
Capital,  with  its  lovely  old-fash¬ 
ioned  gardens,  beckons.  Re-live 
history’s  thrilling  chapters  which 
centered  around  Jamestown  and 
Yorktown  .  .  .  Richmond, 

Fredericksburg,  Petersburg  and  the 
many  other  Virginia  towns,  all  rich 
in  historical  associations. 


mountains  this 
summer  I 


Magniflcant  chateaux  with  moats  and  ax- 
quisita  gardens,  the  homes  of  noble  families 
— Visingso  Island  and  the  old  Brahe  Church 
where  the  bridal  crown  reveals  the  touching 
story  of  Royal  romance — the  massive  medie¬ 
val  strongholds  of  Vodstana  and  Gripsholm 
— the  beautiful  Canal  and  Lake  Country— 
these  changing  scenes  of  peaceful  charm 
and  fascinating  beauty  are  high  spots  on  the 
ideal  motor  tour  of  Sweden. 

Be  sure  of  a  perfect  summer,  book  early. 

Sweden  is  the  gateway  to  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  wonderlands  and  the  fascinating  Bal¬ 
tic  region. 

Convenient,  quick  connections  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Continent — direct  from  Now 
York  in  Swedish  liners  in  eight  luxurious  days. 

Ask  your  travel  agent  or  us  for  our  new 
"Landa  of  Sunlit  Nighu” 
suggesting  delightful  trips  in  all  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries — a  wealth  of  vacation  guidance. 
Please  mention  Department  T. 


“Explore”  the  magnificent  Shenan¬ 
doah  National  Park.  Take  it’s 
thrilling  Skyline  Drive.  See  the 
caverns.  Natural  Bridge  and  Natu¬ 
ral  Tunnel  .  .  .  “miracles  of  stone” 
.  .  .  and,  remember  that  Virginia’s 
seashore  is  always  nearby,  with  fine 
resort  hotels  to  fit  any  budget. 


SEE!  EUROPE 

SELECTION  OF  4  CHOICE  TOURS 

Groope  aaUinc  Jnir  t  end  9 
Condneted  throachoat,  excellent  Itineraries, 
fine  aceommodatlons. 

If'rite  for  information  from  the  organizer 

RIDGEWAY  TOURS 


Christian  H.  Shenk,  Mrr. 


Ixinetsster,  Pa. 


TRAVEL  CHEAPLY  . . . 


See  France 


BY 

AUTOCAR 


Travel  in  France  under  the  Office 
du  Tourisme  Universitaire  de  France 
(O.T.U.),  a  non -commercial  organ¬ 
ization.  The  French  Line  cooperates. 
HELEN  LAVALLE 
L.  S.  Representatls’e 

Three  Tours  of  France  by  Autocar, 
36  to  42  days.  $280  to  $308.  All  Ex¬ 
penses  Paid. 

For  details  write  to  a  fellow  teacher: 

ELIZABETH  L.  d’AIGLE 
126  Second  Avenue,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


9m 


TO  OLD  VIRGINIA 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Camden  Employees 
Protest  Palese  Bills 
On  Salary  Cuts 

A  well  attended  meeting  of 
protest  against  Assembly  Bills 
371  and  37S  was  held  by  the 
Camden  Public  Employees’  As¬ 
sociation  early  in  March.  The 
bills,  which  would  renew  the 
right  of  municipalities  and  school 
boards  to  reduce  salaries  below 
contractual  levels  were  sponsor¬ 
ed  by  Assemblyman  Rocco  Pa¬ 
lese  of  Camden.  Speakers  rep¬ 
resenting  the  teacher  and  civil 
service  groups  in  Camden  ad¬ 
dressed  the  large  group,  which 
then  quizzed  the  Assemblyman, 
who  was  present,  on  the  mo¬ 
tives  behind  his  introduction  of 
the  bills.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  a  revision  of  the  system  of 
state  school  support  would  do 
far  more  to  solve  Camden’s  fi¬ 
nancial  problems  than  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  achieved  by  salary  re¬ 
ductions. 

N  T  A  News  Urges 
Sales,  Income  Taxes 
For  Property  Relief 

In  a  special  tax  edition  of  the 
Newark  Teachers’  Association 


State  Board  Upholds 
Salary  Restoration 
In  Trenton  Case 

A  decision  in  favor  of  Tren¬ 
ton  teachers  and  janitors  in  an 
attempt  by  the  Trenton  Board 
of  Education  to  reduce  salaries 
in  defiance  of  the  state  law  was 
handed  down  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  at  its  meeting  on 
March  12.  The  decision  upheld 
the  verdict  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  the  case  of  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Cole,  which  is  being 
financed  by  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association  as  a  test  case  on  the 
salary  cut  problem.  The  deci¬ 
sion  in  this  case  is  regarded  as 
most  important,  not  only  in 
Trenton,  but  in  every  commu¬ 
nity  which  failed  to  make  full 
salary  restoration  on  July  1, 
1937. 

There  are  two  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  cases  pending.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  recently  decided  in  favor 
of  a  group  of  Garfield  teachers 
on  the  same  issue,  and  the  State 
Board  is  considering  an  appeal 
by  Camden  from  a  similar  de¬ 
cision.  It  is  not  known  yet 
whether  Trenton  will  take  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
from  the  State  Board’s  decision. 

The  decision  of  the  State 
Board  on  the  Trenton  case  was 


Sew,  the  Newark  Association 
attacks  the  Bond  and  Budget 
Act,  which  it  avers,  is  forcing 
Newark’s  tax  rate  for  next  year 
to  $5.40. 

“A  Sane  Program  for  Tax 
Relief,”  put  forward  in  the 
Sews,  includes  (1)  a  graduated 
income  tax  for  state  school  sup¬ 
port^  (2)  a  temporary  state  sales 
tax  for  all  relief  costs,  (3)  an 
amendment  to  the  Bond  and  Bud¬ 
get  Act,  to  reduce  required  re¬ 
serve  from  12  million  to  five 
million  dollars. 

The  special  issue  asserts  that 
a  tax  rate  of  less  than  $3.50 
would  carry  Newark’s  current 
expenditures,  including  schools 
and  the  nine  million  dollars  due 
on  debt  payments. 

Writers  Exhibit 
New  Jersey  Films 

The  New  Jersey  Federal  Art 
Project  is  sponsoring  an  exhibit 
of  photographs  by  the  Federal 
Writers  Project,  from  March  22 
to  April  22  at  the  Federal  Art 
Gallery,  17  William  Street, 
Newark. 

Pictures  on  display  were  taken 
for  New  Jersey:  A  Guide  to 
Its  Present  and  Its  Past,  which 
the  Federal  Writers  Projtct  is 
publishing.  The  ‘  book  will  be 
one  of  a  national  series  on  states 
and  localities.  Much  of  the  folk¬ 
lore  of  America’s  historic  sp^ots 
is  being  saved  from  obliteration 
by  the  project. 


Unveil  Eliiabefh  Allen  Memorial 

Af  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 


A  portrait  of  Elizabeth  A.  ^ 
Allen,  presented  by  her  family, 
was  unveiled  in  Alien  House, 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College, 
on  Sunday,  March  6.  The  un¬ 
veiling  was  preceded  by  a  din¬ 
ner,  at  which  many  of  the 
guests  were  fellow-teachers  and 
former  acquaintances  of  Miss 
Allen. 

The  unveiling  was  followed 
by  a  vesper  service,  at  which 
Ida  E.  Housman  spoke  briefly: 
“The  greatest  tribute  that  we 
can  pay  Miss  Allen,”  she  said, 
“is  to  take  time  and  study  the 
new  law  so  that  we  can  safe¬ 
guard  its  provisions.  The  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  old  Teachers’  Re¬ 
tirement  Fund  was  that  it  was 
unsound  and  non-actuarial. 
This  criticism  may  be  repeated 
for  the  new  Fund,  should  un¬ 
sound  amendments  be  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  or  groups  without  hav¬ 
ing  an  actuary  first  count  the 
cost  both  to  the  teacher  and  the 
State  in  increased  rates  of  con¬ 
tributions.” 

Pan  American  Day  will  be 
celebrated  this  year  on  April  14, 
according  to  L.  S.  Rowe,  Direc¬ 
tor  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ma¬ 
terials  useful  in  acquainting  stu¬ 
dents  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Union. 


World  Citizenship 
N  E  A  Theme  in  June 

The  Responsibility  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Promoting  World  Citi¬ 
zenship  has  been  announced  as 
the  theme  of  the  76th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  New  York 
City,  June  26-30.  One  of  the 
features  will  be  an  international 
congress  at  the  World’s  Fair 
Grounds  with  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  presiding. 


a  surprisingly  brief  one.  It  did 
little  more  than  commend  and 
reaffirm  the  statements  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in 
his  decision. 

It  was  supplemented,  however, 
by  a  statement  by  Oscar  W.  Jef¬ 
fery,  chairman  of  the  Board’s 
Law  Committee.  He  pointed  out 
that  this  case  differed  somewhat 
from  the  usual  tenure  case 
which  involve  I  the  question  of 
justi  e  for  an  i  .dividual.  “There 
is  nothing  in  the  law  which  gives 
any  basis  for  an  exception  even 
when  all  the  teachers  are  af¬ 
fected,  and  the  Board  must  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  Legislature  did 
not  intend  to  allow  the  Board 
to  reduce  salaries.” 


To  Mark  Founding 
Of  New  Sweden 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  will  join  with  Fin¬ 
land  and  Sweden  in  a  three- 
month  celebration  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  New  Sweden,  beginning 
June  27  at  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware.  New  Jersey  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  state  commission  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  tercentenary  of 
the  settlement.  • 

Sweden’s  crown  prince  will  be 
among  the  3,000  visitors  ex¬ 
pected  from  Sweden  and  Fin¬ 
land. 


Food  Prices  3.9% 
Off  in  Month 

The  March  15  bulletin  of 
the  State  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  on  food  prices  in 
New  Jersey  indicates  that 
the  decline  in  food  prices 
which  began  in  October  con¬ 
tinues.  For  February  the 
price  of  83  food  items  was 
3.90  per  cent  below  January 
and  8.68  under  February  a 
year  ago.  When  compared 
to  February,  1933,  food 
prices  are  still  25.56  per  cent 
higher  than  five  years  ago. 
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11th  Early  Diagnosis  Drive 

Started  By  All  TB  Croups 


April  marks  the  11th  early 
diagnosis  campaign  of  local, 
state  and  national  tuberculosis 
associations.  Last  year’s  drive 
disclosed  over  30  cases  among 
high  school  students  and  two 
among  teachers,  with  four  in 
the  teacher-training  schools. 

A  generation  ago  the  con¬ 
sumptive  was  a  marked  person 
but  today  with  diagnostic  tests 
available,  the  numerous  cases 
of  tuberculin  infection  can  be 
caught  long  before  the  disease 
has  become  apparent.  Catch¬ 
ing  it  at  the  early  stage  before 
it  has  shown  outwardly  is  the 
sure  road  to  eliminating  it, 
both  from  the  individual  and 
the  community,  the  associations 
say.  While  there  are  no  drugs 
known  which  counteract  tuber¬ 
culosis,  treatment  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  possible  and  when  diag¬ 
nosed  early  is  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Charts  and  other  materials 
are  available  as  aids  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  early  diagnosis  cam¬ 
paign,  of  extreme  importance 
in  schools.  They  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  county  or  state 
tuberculosis  offices.  The  New 
Jersey  State  Tuberculosis  As¬ 
sociation  is  located  at  15  E. 
Kinney  Street,  Newark. 

A  $600  scholarship  in  health 
education  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  for 


1938-39  is  available  from  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Associa¬ 
tion.  Only  women  are  eligible. 
Preference  will  be  given  to 
those  holding  the  Bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  and  having  teaching  or 
administrative  experience.  Ap¬ 
plications  must  be  in  before 
May  16.  Applications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Child  Health 
Education  Service  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Tuberculosis  Association, 
SO  West  50th  Street,  New  York. 

Writing  Croup  Lists 
Program  for  May  7 

The  Department  of  Hand¬ 
writing  has  beaten  the  gun  with 
its  announcement  of  topics  and 
program  for  the  May  session 
at  Rutgers.  Meeting  on  May 
7  at  10  A.  M.  under  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Marjorie  Flaacke,  of  the 
Newark  State  Teachers  College, 
the  group  will  hear  the  report 
of  Charlotte  Barton,  chairman 
of  its  Research  Committee,  as 
well  as  several  talks,  and  then 
adjourn  to  the  Blue  Hills  Plan¬ 
tation  in  Dunellen  for  lunch. 

Speakers  include  Dr.  Foster 
Loso,  Battin  High  School,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  Helen  Crombie, 
Mount  Holly.  The  business 
meeting  will  follow  the  talks 
and  be  concluded  before  lunch. 


New  Jersey 

State  Teachers  College 


SUMMER  SESSION  AT  NEWARK 
JULY  1st  to  AUGUST  10th.  1938 

Courses  will  be  offered  toward  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  for  elementary  school  teach¬ 
ers,  teachers  of  special  classes  and 
special  subjects,  supervisors  and  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Bulletins  will  be  sent  upon  request 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion,  State  Teachers  College,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


We  Hear  That 


Elizabeth  L.  d’Aigle  of  West- 
wood  and  Charles  E.  Morgan 
of  Bloomfield  are  conducting 
tours  to  Europe  this  summer. 
Miss  d’Aigle  is  taking  a  party 
through  France  by  autocar  in 
conjunction  with  the  Office  du 
Tourisme  Universitaire.  Mr. 
Morgan  covers  seven  countries 
in  western  Europe. 


Grace  Koerner,  member  of 
the  State  Association  Committee 
on  International  Relations,  stag¬ 
ed  an  international  night  at 
her  school  in  South  Orange- 
Maplewood.  Invitations  were 
enclosed  between  the  hemis¬ 
pheres.  _ 

Boys  and  Girls  Week  this 
year  will  be  from  April  30  to 
May  7.  For  Information:  Na¬ 
tional  Boys  and  Girls  Week 
Committee,  35  E.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago. 


Over  1,600  schools  had  been 
built  by  WPA  up  to  last  Oc¬ 
tober  and  another  16,000  had 
been  repaired. 


The  excellent  Bulletin  of  the 
Roxbury  teachers  reports  that 
all  eligible  voters  cast  their 
ballots  in  the  last  election  and 
that  the  Roxbury  teachers  are 
100  per  cent  members  of  the 
County  and  State  Teachers 
Association. 


Recent  affiliations  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association 
include  the  Kearny  Teachers 
Association,  Palisades  Park 
Teachers  Association,  and  the 
Cumberland  County  Teachers 
Association. 


Walter  E.  Kops,  secretary  of 
the  Roxbury  Association,  and 
Professor  Edgar  C.  Bye  of 
Montclair  went  on  a  student- 
teacher  tour  of  the  TVA  pro¬ 
jects  recently. 


Maurice  Feld  of  Newark  is 
the  president  of  the  State  Recre¬ 
ation  Teachers’  Association. 


Travel  and  Credit 
Are  Combined  in 
Newark  T  C  Tour 

College  credit  and  European 
travel  can  be  combined  this 
summer  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Newark  State  Teachers 
College.  England,  Scotland  and 
Scandinavia  are  to  be  covered 
in  the  48  day  tour. 

Eight  credits  may  be  earned 
en  route.  Lecturers  in  the  Held 
of  literature,  education  and  the 
arts  and  industry  will  be  met 
in  the  several  countries  visited. 
The  instructor  and  director  of 
the  tour  will  supplement  this 
work.  For  information  address 
A.  Luella  Seager,  254  Mt.  Pros¬ 
pect  Avenue,  Newark. 


League  Unit  Elects 
Robert  Lowenstein 

The  Progressive  Teachers’ 
League  reorganized  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Trenton,  March  11. 
Robert  Lowenstein  of  Weequahic 
High  School,  Newark,  was  chos¬ 
en  president  to  succeed  Helen 
G.  Stevenson.  Clarence  Smith 
of  Verona  is  secretary.  The 
meeting  discussed  the  Reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  some  legislative 
problems.  Those  attending  made 
clear  that  they  considered  the 
League  an  organization  within 
the  State  Association,  and  in  no 
sense  a  separate  or  rival  group. 


Local  Associations 
Elect  New  Heads 


Morris  County 

Roxbury  Township  Teachers’ 
Association 

Elizabeth  C.  Crevelinc 

.Salem  County 

Salem  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation 

George  C.  Mattson 


Visual  Education  Group  Meeting 

Draws  500  to  Englewood  High 


Nearly  500  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  dinner-demonstra¬ 
tion  meeting  of  the  northern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Visual  Education 
Association  at  Dwight  Morrow 
High  School,  Englewood.  Dem¬ 
onstrations  in  classroom  aids 
featured  the  meetings.  General 
arrangements  were  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Grant  W.  Leman,  Bogota. 

The  general  program  after 
the  dinner  included:  “Various 
techniques  of  Handmade  Lan¬ 
tern  Slides  and  Demonstration 
of  Handmade  Slides  used  in  the 
Classroom’’  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Le¬ 
man,  of  Bogota,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Ethel  Furler,  of  Fair  Lawn,  and 
Mrs.  Ruth  Kearby,  of  Fair 
Lawn;  “The  Model  as  a  Visual 
Aid’’  shown  in  glass  slides  by 


Mrs.  Rose  Gerlack,  of  Emer¬ 
son;  “The  Film  Slide  and  Its 
Uses’’  by  Marshall  Worrell,  of 
Englewood;  “Motion  Pictures 
with  Sound’’  using  his  own 
movies  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Red 
Sea  and  Arabia,  by  Dr.  W.  F. 
Robinson,  of  Bayonne ;  and,  “Re¬ 
view  of  a  New  Sound  Film’’  by 
C.  M.  Vanderbilt,  of  Newark. 

Among  those  attending  were 
the  president  of  the  association, 
Albert  M.  Leeds,  of  Franklin- 
ville,  and  the  southern  vice 
president,  Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Win- 
chel,  and  Robert  Folker,  of  Flem- 
ington.  Miss  Jean  Parnes,  of 
Newark,  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  assisted  by  the  enroll¬ 
ment  committee,  added  over  100 
to  the  membership  list. 
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Martha  Berry,  Summit,  Heads 
Vocational,  Arts  Association 


Martha  Berry  of  Summit  was 
elected  president  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  and  Arts  Association  at 
the  business  session  of  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  group  in 
Anbury  Park,  March  17-19. 
Others  on  the  slate  were  Har¬ 
old  D.  Shannon,  Asbury  Park, 
first  vice  president;  Ronald 
Kent,  Newark,  second  vice 
president;  J.  J.  Berilla,  Phil- 
lipsburg,  secretary;  and  Frank 
R.  Flower,  Atlantic  City,  treas¬ 
urer.  The  latter  two  were  re¬ 
elected  to  their  posts. 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  ses¬ 
sion,  one  of  the  largest  on  rec¬ 
ord,  included  one  empowering 
the  president  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  Association  in  defense  of 
the  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 
.Approval  was  voted  for  estab¬ 
lishing  minimum  salaries  for 
teachers. 

’’ Request  for  a  review  of  cer¬ 
tification  requirements  in  the 
vocational  field  was  approved 
and  a  committee  to  work  with 
the  examiners  was  authorized. 

President  Berry  told  the  Re¬ 
view  that  one  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  the  Association  was 
the  development  of  the  exhibits 
in  the  past  few  years.  Material 
brought  for  exhibition  this  year 
pressed  the  limits  of  available 
space.  The  headquarters  hotel, 
said  Miss  Berry,  has  promised  to 
expand  the  area  allotted  in  an¬ 


ticipation  of  a  larger  display 
next  year. 

At  the  annua]  banquet  and 
dance  both  Commissioner  Elliott 
and  Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  extended  greetings  to 
the  convention.  Strickland  Gil- 
lilan,  writer,  was  the  speaker. 

Donald  S.  Bridgman  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  was  the  speaker 
at  the  opening  general  session, 
winning  wide  commendation 
from  his  audience.  Other  speak¬ 
ers  from  New  Jersey  industry 
included  Charles  H.  Beek,  Calco 
Chemical  Company,  Bound 
Brook;  John  W.  Burr,  Standard 
Oil,  Linden;  and  Harold  G. 
High,  Grasselli  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  South  Amboy. 

At  the  meeting  of  Supervisors 
and  Administrators  prior  to  the 
general  sessions.  Dr.  E.  M. 
Finck,  Toms  River,  and  Arthur 
B.  Wrigley  of  the  state  depart¬ 
ment,  described  a  trade  and  in¬ 
dustrial  program  in  a  small  high 
school  and  the  training  program 
for  motor  vehicle  inspectors,  re¬ 
spectively.  Sectional  meetings 
I  were  held  by  the  Directors  and 
Supervisors  of  Industrial  Arts, 
Home  Economics,  Girls’  Voca¬ 
tional,  Guidance  and  Personnel, 
Fine  Arts,  Printing,  Boys’  Voca¬ 
tional,  Industrial,  and  Industrial 
Arts  groups. 
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American  Universal  Desk  206 


Mimeographing  a  New  Jersey  Art; 
School  Papers  Dominate  Awards 


When  it  comes  to  mimeo-< 
graphing  New  Jersey  schools 
take  all  the  palms  in  sight.  At 
least  they  did  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association  in 
New  York,  March  11-13.  Of 
the  three  medalist  and  seven 
first  place  awards  in  group  1  of 
the  mimeographed  school  maga¬ 
zine  division,  all  10  went  to 
New  Jersey  schools.  In  the 
school  newspaper  list  of  the 
same  category,  two  of  the  three 
medalists  were  New  Jerseyans 
as  were  three  first  places. 

Schools  in  Trenton,  Elizabeth, 
Atlantic  City,  Flemington  and  a 
scattering  of  Bergen  county  com¬ 
munities,  figured  largely  in  the 
awards. 

As  for  printed  papers,  the 
record  is  not  so  good.  Only  one 
senior  high.  Central  of  Trenton, 
took  a  first  place  among  news¬ 
papers.  Several  high  and 
junior  high  magazines  were 
recognized  among  the  printed 
publications. 


Bergen  Principals 
Meet  in  Seminars 

Bergen  county  elementary 
principals  are  scheduled  to  meet 
in  six  seminars  early  in  April, 
Anna  C.  Scott,  Leonia,  president 
of  the  County  Advisory  Council 


has  announced.  Discussion  lead¬ 
ers  will  be  Gilmore  Fisher  and 
Teresa  Boland,  Rutherford;  J. 
H.  Straub,  Ridgewood;  and  E.  J. 
Van  Houten,  Saddle  River; 
Hilda  Burton  and  George 
Wheeler,  Palisades  and  ClifiFside 
Park  respectively;  C.  T.  Dief- 
fenbach,  Tenafly  and  Martha 
Emmet,  Englewood;  Richard 
Beck,  Hohokus  and  Jessie 
George,  Westwood;  John  Dolan, 
Teaneck  and  Anna  C.  Scott, 
Leonia. 


School  Heads  Tour 
New  Bayonne  High 

New  Jersey  Secondary  School 
Principals  from  all  over  the 
State  gathered  at  the  new  Bay¬ 
onne  Technical  High  School  on 
March  17  and  spent  most  of  the 
day  wandering  through  it  and 
admiring  its  wonders.  From  the 
roomy,  well  equipped  shops, 
home  economic  rooms,  luxurious 
gymnasiums  and  beautiful  li¬ 
brary  to  the  tiny  periscope  which 
permits  the  janitor  to  observe 
the  smoke  without  leaving  the 
basement,  the  building  excited 
great  admiration.  Lunch  was 
served  in  the  sound-proofed 
cafeteria.  Superintendent  Pres¬ 
ton  Smith  discussed  the  main 
features  of  the  building  at  a 
conference  period. 


American  Movable  Chair-DeA  2S2  American  Tubular  Steel  DeA  lOJ 


/^BSOLETE,  ill-fitting  desks  and  seats  are  distinctly 
out  of  place  in  the  present  day  school.  They  are  a 
definite  handicap  to  students  and  teachers. 

School  furniture  by  the  American  Seating  Company  is 
built  to  highest  standards  of  quality  and  beauty — and 
in  addition  is  scientifically  designed  to  provide  comfort, 
correct  posture  and  sight  conservation.  There  is  correct 
American  seating  for  classrooms,  study  halls,  auditori¬ 
ums,  cafeterias,  faculty  rooms,  libraries,  gymnasiums — 
every  type  of  school  furniture — all  at  reasonable  cost. 

Branch  and  distributor  offices  conveniently  near  you, 
warehouses  at  strategic  points  and  a  trained  staff  of  in¬ 
stallation  men,  make  our  service  quickly  available  to 
every  school. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

N.  Snellenburg  A  Oo.  American  Seating  Oompany 

Market,  11th  &  12th  Sts.  1776  Broadway 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Official  Publication  of  Iht 
New  Janay  Stata  Taachan*  Association 


A  Road  with  Several  Turns 

yi^ucATORS  generally  have  been  heartened  by  the 
report  of  the  President’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education.  Congress  has  been  told  again,  officially, 
of  the  need  for  federal  aid  to  schools.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  has  been  submitted.  Details  will  be 
found  on  page  199  of  this  Review. 


The  report  does,  however,  raise  new  clouds  on 
the  federal  aid  horizon.  The  public  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  must  dispel  them  before  the  schools  can  picnic 
on  Federal  Aid  Lane. 


The  storm  has  already  broken  around  the  pro¬ 
posed  freedom  to  use  public  money  to  aid  non-public 
schools.  Most  Americans  have  believed  that  schools 
which  receive  public  funds  should  be  open  to  and 
controlled  by  the  public.  If  that  concept  is  to  be 
revised,  there  should  be  a  general  rethinking  of  the 
problem. 

The  second  cloud  is  the  issue  of  federal  control. 
Americans  have  regarded  education  as  a  state  and 
local  function.  They  have  wanted  the  schools  close 
to  the  people  and  been  willing  to  lose  some  efficiency 
if  they  thereby  gained  greater  flexibility.  The 
Reeves  report  pays  lip  service  to  this  principle,  but 
hardly  follows  it.  Appropriations  for  purposes  speci¬ 
fied  by  Congress — preparation  of  teachers,  district  re¬ 
organization,  adult  education,  library  service,  and  state 
administration — commendable  as  these  purposes  are, 
do  constitute  a  measure  of  federal  control,  and  should 
be  approved  or  rejected  as  such. 

Finally,  we  are  faced  by  a  method  of  distribution 
that  is  anything  but  objective.  The  committee  rec¬ 
ommends  that  authority  to  determine  the  allocation 
of  the  proposed  grants  to  the  States  be  vested  in  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  limita¬ 
tions  proposed  on  that  power — the  use  of  factual  data, 
consultation  with  State  Superintendents,  and  the  uni¬ 
form  application  of  a  formula — should  not  obscure 
the  fact  that  the  specific  basis  for  appropriation  would 
not  be  written  into  the  law.  It  would  become,  like 
many  other  recent  federal  appropriations,  something 
of  a  “pig  in  a  poke.” 

The  Review  believes  in  federal  aid  for  education. 
It  also  believes,  however,  that  the  important  questions 
of  public  control,  federal  domination,  and  basis  of 
distribution  should  not  be  forgotten  or  ignored  in  the 
process  of  getting  it. 


More  Than  a  Law 


From  outside  the  schools  are  coming  heavy  pressures 
for  extending  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance. 
Labor  seeks  to  withdraw  children  from  the  competition 
for  jobs,  and  the  whole  social-economic  order,  recog¬ 


nizing  that  there  are  not  satisfactory  jobs  for  children, 
seeks  to  keep  them  off  the  streets. 

In  New  Jersey  a  bill  to  compel  attendance  up  to 
age  16  has  been  introduced  into  the  Assembly.  The 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  approved  it. 

Mere  passage  of  such  a  bill  does  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem,  however,  and  school  people  should  not  be  over¬ 
anxious  to  hang  on  to  those  boys  and  girls  who  are  not 
voluntarily  remaining  in  school.  Many  pupils  who 
leave  our  schools  today  may  need  something  beside 
the  academic  instruction  we  are  prepared  to  provide 
in  quantity.  They  need  a  type  of  education  that  is 
both  different  and  expensive.  They  need  specially  de¬ 
signed  courses,  specially  trained  teachers,  special  equip¬ 
ment  adapted  to  their  interests  and  above  all,  individual 
consideration  and  attention. 

That  is  why  the  Legislative  Committee  has  also 
approved  Assembly  279,  which  would  require  school 
districts  to  provide  “courses  of  study  and  materials  of 
instruction  suited  to  the  ages,  attainments  and  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  of  all  pupils  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
20  years.” 

The  linking  of  increased  attendance  requirements 
and  provision  of  the  types  of  education  needed  to  do 
an  effective  job  with  those  held  in  school,  is  the  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  The  schools  will  be  doing  every¬ 
one  a  good  turn  if  they  make  the  financing  of  the  right 
type  of  education  a  condition  of  undertaking  a  job 
they  cannot  do  well  under  present  circumstances. 


Bam,  Rumble,  Screech 

Fourteen  hundred  and  three  of  the  5150  teachers 
who  answered  questions  for  Mary  D.  Barnes’ 
Classroom  Teachers  (NEA)  yearbook  committee  said 
noise  outside  the  classroom  was  the  most  injurious 
hindrance  to  health  and  efficiency  they  faced. 

Something  can  be  done  about  noise.  It  doesn’t 
take  a  drive  in  the  LaGuardia  manner  either,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  decibels  of  disturbance. 

In  schools  with  staggered  lunch  periods  and  class 
schedules,  noise  is  quite  often  an  administrative  prob¬ 
lem.  Routes  can  be  planned  and  outside  areas  re¬ 
stricted  so  that  classes  are  not  needlessly  disturbed. 

But  have  you  ever  listened  to  classes  pass  through 
a  corridor  with  a  sound-absorbent  ceiling?  Or  eaten 
in  a  cafeteria  similarly  equipped? 

The  cost  of  sound  deadening  tiles  In  corridors  and 
classrooms  will  range  from  35  to  70  cents  a  square 
foot  for  ordinary  conditions.  Tiles  at  35  cents  will 
provide  70  per  cent  absorption  as  compared  to  the 
three  per  cent  of  the  usual  plaster  ceiling.  Better 
results  will  be  obtained  at  the  higher  prices.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  the  materials  available  for  sound  condition¬ 
ing  can  be  obtained  from  the  Accoustical  Materials 
Association  (a  non-selling  organization)  in  the  Palm 
Olive  Building,  Chicago. 

The  educational  program  demands  that  at  least 
the  possibility  of  solving  the  noise  problem  be  in¬ 
vestigated. 
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^  ^ital  Announcement  on  Arithmetic . . 


Ready  This  Spring 


THE  IROQUOIS 

NEW  STANDARD  ARITHMETICS 

For  Grades  Three  to  Eight  Inclusive 


HARRY  DeVV.  DeGROAT 

Principal  »f  the 
I'ortland  Normal  School 
Cortland,  New  York 


BY 

WILLIAM  E.  YOLNG 

AsKt.  Professor,  School  of  Kducation 
Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Stepped-up  to  Meet  the  Latest  Requirements 
in  the  Teaching  ot  Arithmetic 


So  outstanding  are  these  new  arithmetics  that  we  know  you  will  wish  to  examine 
them  in  detail  before  makinjr  any  change  in  your  present  texts.  We  invite  you  to 
write  us. 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

HOME  OFFICE:  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

NKW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  DALLAS 


For  children,  everywhere— 

these  Hoiv  and  Why 
Science  Readers 

— because  the\  answer  chiUlhtKul  iiuotiuns  accuratelx 
and  fully ; 

— because  tbeir  ;:a>  pa^:e>  iinite  >4>unj;  readers; 

— because  their  washable  covers  «)fifer  protection  ; 
-becau>e  authorities  on  child  education  and  training 
have  planned  theM*  btsiks. 

I*re-primer  Thru  Third  (Jrade 

Dftnils  on  reijuisl 

The  L.  W.  Singer  Company 

249-259  West  Erie  Blvd..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse  Chicago  New  York 

.\’e\\  .Icrsey  Uepresentative  —  T.  K.  KLl.IS 


“^atch  for  it! 

OFF  THE  PRESS  THIS  MONTH 


STORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 

A  Neu’  World  History 

Bv 


Carl  Becker 

John  Scumhaugh  Professnr 
ot  History 
Cornell  I  ’nieeT>iily 


Frederic  Duncall 

Professor 

of  .Vledieeul  History 
UniecTsity  of  Texiis 


A  scdtchinq  interpretation  of  civilizations,  past  and  present. 
Written  in  simple,  incisive  style,  STORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 
gives  the  student  of  world  history  a  background  for  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciating  the  slow  inching  forwarc  of  men 
toward  a  better  way  of  living  together. 


From  their  own  rich  backgrounds  Professors  Becker  and 
Duncalf  have  made  a  contribution  of  immeasurable  value  to 
high  school  students  who  may  never  again  have  so  favorable 
an  opportunity  to  study  thoughtfully  the  story  of  civilization 


SILVER  BURDETT  COMPANY 

45  fcait  Seventeenth  Street,  New  yoih  Citir 
RepresenUtives: 

L.  E.  Crosby,  61  Sou*h  Munn  Avenue.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
K  L.  Johnson,  414  Linden  Avenue,  Riverton,  N  J. 
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JUST  PICTURE  ME 


/uivUt^  CTH.  ppcy  (^/l£4^A(rUft£/ 


"When  our  big  Greyhound  Super-Coach  paused  at 
that  Indian  trading  post.  I  thought  /  was  the  onh 
photo  fiend  within  a  war-whtx)p  of  the  place.  Was 
my  face  red  w  hen  up  pops  old  Chief  Ump-Ump- 
W'ah.  and  snaps  his  super  F:2  candid  camera  at  m\ 
startled  countenance!  I’ll  bet  the  w  hole  reservation 
will  double  up  laughing  when  they  see  thiit  one!" 

Seriously,  a  Greyhound  bus  trip  invites  just  such 
thrilling  surprises.  It  is  packed  with  unic]ue  and 
pleasant  incidents  that  you  don  t  seem  to  find, 
traveling  any  other  way.  There  s  adventure,  dis¬ 
covery— but  with  all  the  rough  edges  taken  off. 

Picture  yourselj  having  fun  on  a  C'lreyhound  trip- 


this  week,  this  spring,  or  this  summer  ...  for 
Greyhound  is  an  every-season  transportation,  w  ith 
healthful  heat  on  cool  days,  fresh  natural  ventila¬ 
tion  in  w’arm  weather,  smtxith  riding  always. 

And  isn't  it  fortunate  that  the  best  way  tt)  see 
America  costs  less!  Greyhound  fares  are  to 

65 <7-  lower  than  rates  for  other  types  of  travel! 

Low-Cost  Spr/Ng  Vacations  I 

Go  by  Greyhound,  for  ytiur  Spring  V'acation  or  your 
Easter  week-end.  Get  a  preview  of  the  pleasant,scenic 
travel  you'll  enjoy  on  a  longer  trip  this  summer. 
Rememlxr.  you  can  go  three  miles  by  Greyhixinil 
at  the  cost  of  driving  a  small  car  just  one  mile! 


THIS  BRINGS  PICTORIAL  BOOKLETS,  FULL  TRIP  INFORMATION 


GREYHOUND 


Just  write  on  the  line  below  the  place  or  places  you're  planning  to  visit  this  spring  or  summer.  Then  mail  this  coupon 
to  the  Greyhound  Travel  Bureau,  245  W.  50th.  New  York  City,  for  a  bright  pictorial  travel  booklet,  also  low  rates  and  sug¬ 
gested  routes. 

Information  on  trip  to: - — 


Address. 


.ST-4NJ 


